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SOME SCHOOLMASTERS OF SPANISH FICTION’ 


The schoolmaster makes his way into literature during those 
periods when it is occupied with the less heroic phases of life. One 
may look for him in vain in the pages of the epic, the classic drama, 
or the romance of chivalry. One finds him only when the daily life 
of the common people is the author’s theme. His rightful place is in 
realistic fiction, in the novel of manners and customs, particularly in 
the regional novel which treats of life in the smaller communities 
where in actual life, by virtue of his position, the schoolmaster plays 
a more important part. The schoolmaster’s most memorable portraits, 
then, are to be found in those ages of Spanish letters when realistic 
fiction flourished, i.e., in the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. 
It is with a few, and only a few, of the schoolmasters of the latter 
group that I wish chiefly to concern myself today. I have limited the 
examples of which I wish to speak to those already familiar to all of 
us—those which we have met with our students in our own classrooms. 

From among the older group, however, I first wish to mention 
one, the outstanding example of a type of schoolmaster which is 
found in the literature of many countries—I mean the type of school- 
master who takes pupils into his house, starves them, gloats over their 
misery, and terrorizes them so that they dare not write home and 
complain of his treatment. The schoolmaster of this type best known 
to our generation is, of course, Mr. Squeers of Dotheboys Hall in 
Charles Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby. But long before Mr. Squeers 
fed his charges sulphur and molasses to take away their appetites, 
“that most inhuman Cabra” created by Francisco de Quevedo in La 
vida del Buscén was serving in his boarding-school in Segovia soup 
“so clear that Narcissus going to drink of it would be in worse 


1 Paper read at the eleventh annual meeting of the American Association of 


Teachers of Spanish, held at Columbia University, New York City, December 
30-31, 1927. 
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danger than at the fountain” and exclaiming over a stray turnip on 
his plate: “; Nabos hay? No hay para mi perdiz que se le iguale.” 

Cabra, like Mr. Squeers, is said to have had a prototype in real 
life, but whether this is the case or not, Cabra has certain traits which 
have come to be a part of the literary tradition regarding school- 
masters. The first of these is a certain grotesqueness of appearance. 
In the case of Cabra this is true in an exaggerated degree: 

Era un clérigo cerbatana, largo sélo en el talle, una cabeza pequefia, 
pelo bermejo. No hay mas que decir para quien sabe el refran que dice, 
ni gato ni perro de aquella color. Los ojos avecinados en el cogote ... las 
barbas descoloridas de miedo de la boca vecina, que, de pura hambre, pare- 
cia que amenazaba a comérselas; los dientes, le faltaban no sé cuantos, y 
pienso que por holgazanos y vagamundos se los habian desterrado; el 
gaznate, largo como avestruz ... los brazos secos; las manos, como un 
manojo de sarmientos cada una ... la barba grande, por nunca se la cortar 
por no gastar ...? 


Another trait of Cabra’s, rather generally found among the 
schoolmasters whom we shall discuss later, is an indifference to 
pedagogical method. His pupils chant their lessons in a monotonous 
singsong. And Pablo, the rogue, admits that so far as he himself was 
concerned, when ordered to decline some nouns, he was so terribly 
hungry that he swallowed half the words for want of a better diet. 

These two characteristics of the master, and the general air of 
poverty—voluntary, in this instance, although usually involuntary— 
of his establishment, are common features of the schoolmasters in 
Spanish literature. But the harshness and cynicism of the caricature 
is peculiar to Quevedo and the literary tastes of his time. It is repre- 
sentative of the attitude of the picaresque novelists toward all the 
social classes. Quevedo belongs to a disillusioned generation, preoc- 
cupied with the anti-heroic, the ridiculous, the mean. What inter- 
ested him in society was its shams and hypocrisies. These, he 
believed, pervade the whole social structure. The schoolmaster is 
only one in a world of knaves and villains. 

If we turn our attention now to the second great age of realistic 
fiction in Spanish literature, we find in the works of one of its 
pioneers, Fernan Caballero, an entirely opposite point of view. Fer- 
nan Caballero, like every novelist of the so-called “realistic” school, 
including the writers of the seventeenth century, was primarily inter- 
ested in society, social virtues, and social abuses, rather than in the 


2 Quevedo, Vida del Buscén (Clasicos castellanos, 5), Madrid, 1911, pp. 32 f. 
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psychological analysis of the individual soul. But Fernan Caballero 
was far from being a satirist. She looked out upon society and found 
it good—good, that is to say, in so far as it held to its traditional 
forms and beliefs. She held, moreover, to the dogma, which is slow 
to die out among the leisure classes, that virtue resides with the 
poor. This doctrine of salvation by poverty made her represent the 
Andalusian peasants with whom she filled her canvasses as models 
of piety, loyalty, and honor, which, in her eyes, were the cardinal 
virtues. The schoolmaster whom she knew was the village school- 
master—himself a peasant among peasants—but one who occupied a 
position commanding the respect of the others, a leader in the small 
communal group. The chief concern of the schoolmaster, she be- 
lieved, should be the souls of his pupils. He should teach them their 
letters, their prayers, the Creed, and such other parts of the catechism 
as were generally necessary for moral conduct and religious observ- 
ance. And woe unto anyone who should cause one of the little ones to 
stumble by introducing to them any falsely so-called “enlightenment” ! 
These virtues of the humble, Fernan Caballero incorporated in the 
figure of Don José Mentor—the “Servilén” in Un servilén y un libe- 
ralito. Don José is loyal, honest, serene, optimistic. He is a patriot 
and a conservative of the noblest order, a man of unassailable integ- 
rity and perfect submission to the will of God. 
But Don José shares at least one trait in common with Cabra: 


Don José era feo— preciso es confesarlo, que amor no quita conoci- 
miento —; de un feo que llama la atencién. Sus narices, desmedidamente 
salientes y gruesas, necesitaban todo el extremado largor de la cara en que 
se ostentaban para vivir en paz con la boca y la frente, sus vecinas. No 
eran menos largas sus orejas, ni menos gruesos sus labios, siendo el infe- 
rior colgante y pendiente como pabellén. Sus ojos pequefios, enterrados 
en gruesos parpados tenian una expresién bondadosa, a la par que aténita 
© curiosa: lo que era debido a su sordera; y eran cobijados por unas cejas 
tremendas, que formaban un entrecejo formidable, que hubiera sentado 
bien en un busto de Jupiter ... Era alto y su cuerpo se habia torcido de una 
manera lastimosa, teniendo un hombro muy alto y otro muy bajo, como 
si se esforzase en probar que nada hay igual en este mundo ...® 


Don José is also an ineffectual teacher—so ineffectual that he has 
lost all his pupils. Or rather they have been snatched from him by 


8 Fernan Caballero, Un servilén y un liberalito, D. C. Heath edition, p. 12, 
or John C. Winston edition, p. 14. 
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“el colegio, la gratuita, y la escuela mitua, aquellos rayos de las luces 
del siglo.” 

In short, the satirist Quevedo’s schoolmaster is a miser and a 
villain. He is to be laughed at, but at the same time detested. Fer- 
nan Caballero’s schoolmaster is an impractical idealist. He is to be 
laughed at, but at the same time venerated. 

In his general attitude toward social problems, the novelist José 
Maria Pereda is, like Fernan Caballero, a conservative. He distrusts 
progress and innovation almost as much as she. He believes, too, that 
the smaller community is the happier community. His novels exalt 
the homely virtues of patience, labor, and contentment, and these 
virtues he finds among the simpler people. It is not surprising, then, 
that the portrait of a schoolmaster which we find in Sotileza* has 
several traits in common with that of Don José Mentor. Pereda’s 
creation, Padre Apolinar, is, to be sure, both schoolmaster and priest, 
but his school plays a much more important part in his life than his 
pulpit. We see him at his best in the classroom, which is at the same 
time his own modest lodging. 

Padre Apolinar is not handsome. His eyelids are as red as raw 
flesh and his head slouches forward. His nose is large and ruddy, his 
lips thick, and his teeth discolored. But his chief eccentricities are 
verbal mannerisms. He loves strong exclamations and resounding 
epithets. 

And Padre Apolinar, judged by pedagogical standards, is not a 
successful teacher. He is more interested in his pupils’ spiritual wel- 
fare than in their acquisition of knowledge, for Pereda, like Fernan 
Caballero, believes that the “higher learning” is a source only of dis- 
content to the lower classes. But Padre Apolinar is so poor a school- 
master that he is not even able to drill into the heads of his charges 
the most elementary concepts of their religious faith. He asks, for 
example, “;Cuantos Dioses hay?” and receives the illuminating an- 
swer: “Pues, habra a todo tirar, ocho o nueve!” But Padre Apolinar 
does not lose his faith in human nature at such failure. He proceeds 
to have the boys recite the common prayers and the Creed, and after 
dragging these out of their mouths by much prompting, he rewards 
them with a sweet cracker or a dried fig. 


# Pereda, Sotileza (Obras completas, IX), Madrid, 1920. Extract entitled 


Una escuela en Santander, pp. 63-71 of Espatia y la América espaiiola, John C. 
Winston Co. 
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Padre Apolinar’s poverty is as extreme as Don José’s. The room 
in which he lives is bare of everything except the utmost necessities. 
His cassock is darned and covered with grease-spots. He shares the 
last bit of his extra clothing with his needy scholars. 

Padre Apolinar is wiser in worldly matters than Don José. And 
he is far more active and vigorous. He is aggressive where Don 
José is resigned. 

In spite of these differences Pereda’s general attitude toward this 
creation of his is in the tradition of the poetic realist, of the con- 
servative painter of manners and customs. The schoolmaster whom 
he draws is to be laughed at, but always with affectionate respect. 

Another figure in the same general tradition, but with important 
variations, is the schoolmaster whom we find in Palacio Valdés’ José. 
Don Claudio has perhaps more in common with Don José Mentor 
than with Padre Apolinar, for he is the gentle, meek type of a man. 


In personal appearance, he scarcely falls below Don José’s stand- 
ard of ugliness: 


Tenia cincuenta afios, poco mas o menos, el color tirando a amarillo, 
la nariz abierta, el cabello escaso, los ojos salidos, con expresién inmutable 
de susto 0 sorpresa, cual si estuviese continuamente en presencia de alguna 
escena tragica visible sdlo para él.° 


Like Padre Apolinar, Don Claudio emphasizes the ethical values 
of education, but the curriculum of his school includes also secular 
studies : 


Las disciplinas, la palmeta, los estirones de orejas y los coscorrones 
formaban para D. Claudio parte integral del sistema de la ciencia, lo 
mismo que las letras y los nimeros; todo ello estaba comprendido bajo 
el nombre genérico de castigo. D. Claudio pronunciaba siempre esta pala- 
bra con veneracién; elevandose de golpe a las cimas de la metafisica, 
pensaba que el castigo no era un mal sino uno de los dones mas deleitables 
y sabrosos que el hombre debia a la providencia de Dios.*® 


In his own name Don Claudio is also poor, but his economic situ- 
ation differs from that of Don José Mentor in that he has had the 
luck—good or ill—to marry a practical woman with some means at 
her command. His wife is indisputably master in the house and her 
domination is less easily to be borne than the affectionate solicitude 


5 Palacio Valdés, José, D. C. Heath edition, p. 19. 
8 Ibid. 
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of the women of Don José Mentor’s family. And after his regular 
duties are over he must, as he said, “serve Mercury as well as Mi- 
nerva” and cut soap in his wife’s store, desecrating the long frock coat, 
which he wears as a symbol of his position, by covering the sleeves 
with percale cuffs which reach to his elbows. He has, too, his own 
mannerisms of speech. He loves to adopt an elevated style even in 
his daily conversation. 

But he has his share of the homely virtues, also. He is honest, 
just, and kind-hearted. In the little village of Rodillero he is re- 
garded with sentiments similar to those which his portrait awakens 
in the reader: 


En el lugar era bien quisto, y se le recibia en todas partes con la bene- 
volencia no exenta de desdén con que se mira siempre en este mundo a los 
seres inofensivos.’ 


It is the fact that Valdés is aware of this admixture of disdain 
that accounts for the difference between his treatment of the school- 
master and that of Fernan Caballero. Valdés is less a protagonist for 
conservatism than either Pereda or Fernan Caballero. He is more 
cosmopolitan and, it is probably fair to say, more worldly in his 
ideals. He would not claim the secret of virtuous living as the prop- 
erty of any one class. He is not afraid of progress nor of the danger 
of a little learning. His schoolmaster is to be laughed at, then, with 
good-natured and understanding amusement. 

A complete revaluation of values and a much less tolerant judg- 
ment of village life we find reflected in Blasco Ibafiez’s attitude 
toward the schoolmaster whom he has created in La Barraca. The 
myth of the Utopian character of the small community and the 
benevolent beauty of its social life is completely destroyed in this 
story of prejudice and ill-will. Tradition is not a lovely thing but a 
cruel force, and poverty is more often degrading than ennobling. The 
schoolmaster of la Huerta, Don Joaquin, is therefore no saintly, self- 
effacing model of virtue, but a man forced by necessity to look out 
for his own interests. He is no leader of the community and is 
superior to some of the other peasants only because he has not spent 
his life in that one corner of Valencia, but has seen a little more of 
the world. He is not himself flagrantly malicious, but he does nothing 
really effectual to prevent the young ruffians in his class from the 
most brutal sort of bullying. 





7 Palacio Valdés, José, D. C. Heath edition, p. 20. 
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Like all other village schoolmasters in literature, he is unprepos- 
sessing in appearance: 

Su figura ... parecia dividida en dos partes. Abajo, alpargatas rotas, 
siempre manchadas de barro: viejos pantalones de pana; manos esca- 
mosas, asperas, conservando en las grietas de la piel la tierra de su huerte- 
cito ... Pero de cintura ariba mostrabase el sefiorio ... una corbata de 


colores chillones sobre la sucia pechera, bigote cano y cerdoso partiendo 
su rostro mofletudo y arrebolado y una gorra azul de hule ...® 


Don Joaquin’s insignia of respectability in dress is his necktie, 
an article of apparel which he is the only one in the village to wear. 
The rest of his clothing is a concession to his poverty. For Don 
Joaquin’s income is very small. The weekly fees, the dos cuartos, 
which his pupils owe him for his instruction are irregularly paid, 
when they are paid at all, and often the produce of his garden is the 
only thing which his wife has to put into his puchero. 

Don Joaquin is not:an efficient nor a very conscientious teacher. 
He is very willing to neglect his classes when an opportunity comes to 
stand and swap stories with old tio Tomba, the shepherd. He employs 
in his instruction the time-honored methods of repetition and drill: 


Libros apenas si se veian tres en la escuela: una misma cartilla servia 
a todos. ; Para qué mas? Alli imperaba el método moruno: canto y repe- 


ticién hasta meter las cosas con un continuo martilleo en las duras 
cabezas ...® 


The children, therefore, chant in chorus the Ave Maria, the Padre 
Nuestro, and the multiplication tables, interrupted from time to time 
by a random question from the master. 

Don Joaquin likes to refer to himself as a sacerdote de la instruc- 
cién and makes a show of believing in the high responsibilities of 
his office, but he is not so much interested in the spiritual welfare 
of his pupils as he is anxious for them to acquire good manners. 

Son ustedes unas bestias [he tells them angrily]. Me oyen como si 
les hablase en griego. Y pensar les trato con toda finura, como en un 


colegio de la ciudad, para que aprendan ustedes buenas formas y sepan 
hablar como las personas.'® 


The profession of teaching has not been Don Joaquin’s only gain- 
ful employment. “jLo que aquel hombre habia corrido por el 


8 Blasco Ibafiez, La Barraca, Holt edition, p. 105. 
® Ibid., p. 104. 10 bid. 
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mundo!” He has been a railroad employee, a tax collector, and, they 
say, a guardia civil in America. He, too, then, like Don Claudio and 
Don José Mentor, has “served Mercury as well as Minerva.” 

We may say, finally, that Don Joaquin is the creation of a man 
who is dissatisfied with social conditions and who looks forward to 
their reform. This schoolmaster, whom Blasco Ibafiez presented to 
us early in his career, is to be laughed at with a mild contempt. 

These four portraits by no means exhaust the types of school- 
masters that may be found in the Spanish literature of the nineteenth 
century. There are many others even in the limited portion of that 
literature which has been made into textbooks. Some of these school- 
masters belong to a social and economic sphere quite removed from 
that of the elementary teacher of the village school, as, for example, 
the brilliant Professor Onarro in Pardo Bazan’s Pascual Lépez, an 
inspiring instructor and a prophet of science; or Padre Miranda in 
Las confesiones de un pequeiio filésofo of Azorin, with his penchant 
for roast pigeons; or even Valdés’ revolutionary Profesor Leén. 
Some of the schoolmasters, too, form only a part of the story’s setting 
and we know too little about them to draw any conclusions with 
regard to them. Such a one, for example, is the schoolmaster who 
reads the epithalamium at the wedding of Pepita and Luis in Valera’s 
Pepita Jiménez. In South American literature Don José Mentor has 
a counterpart in the person of Don Serafin Aldabas in Hugo Wast’s 
La casa de los cuervos, but he belongs to another country and is the 
product of another century. 

But if, limiting ourselves to the characters we have discussed, we 
regard a composite picture of the elementary school teacher as he 
appears in Spanish fiction of the nineteenth century, we behold a man 
of middle age, who has come to his profession without any particular 
training, a man unfashionable in dress and unattractive in appearance, 
irregularly and poorly paid, inefficient in instruction, with no love of 
knowledge, but with a kind heart; a conservative, sometimes domi- 
nated by a woman; a man, finally, with idiosyncrasies which set him 
apart from the other members of the community. 

This portrait is presented to us in such a light as to appear admir- 
able, lovable, pitiable, or mildly contemptible, according to the novel- 
ist’s general philosophy of life and his theories concerning social 
responsibility and social ideals. 

E, HerMan HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY Associate Editor 

















DOCUMENTOS CURIOSOS 
DE BARTOLOME LEONARDO DE ARGENSOLA 


Sabido es que el Conde de Lemos presté su proteccién a los her- 
manos Argensola, y que cerca de él ejercieron importantes cargos, en 
Espafia y en Italia. Traslado a continuacion, del Archivo de Siman- 
cas,! unos documentos relacionados con este asunto. 

“Memorial del conde de Lemos y carta del mismo al Secretario 
Juan Vidal. 

“Sefior. 

“El Conde de lemos dize que él tiene una persona ecclesiastica 
“estrangero de estos Reynos, de vida y letras dignas de estimacion 
“y de premio, a quien desea beneficiar ; probee en el Reyno de Galicia 
“algunos prestamos y benefficios simples. Suplica a V.M® le haga 
“merced de dalle licencia para poder probeer en esta persona hasta 
“docientos ducados como V.M® la suele dar para honrar la virtud. — 
“El Conde de lemos y de Andrade.” 

(Decreto, a 24 de noviembre de 1608: declare la persona — fiat.) 

+ 

“El Lic* Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola es la persona por 
“quien e suplicado se me diese licencia para darle por la Iglesia 
“docientos ducados de renta sin embargo que no es natural destos 
“Reynos. Dizenme que esta ya concedida. V.M. me haga merced de 
“mandarla despachar luego. Guarde Dios a V.M. e cassa, 26 de 
“Noviembre 1608 — el conde de lemos y de Andrade. — Sefior Juan 
“Vidal.” ; 


DE CRISTOBAL DE CASTILLEJO 


Al autor del Sermén de amores fué muy afecto su sobrino Juan 
de Castillejo, Secretario y del Consejo del Rey de Romanos. Asi lo 
acredita el cuaderno de cuentas publicado por D. Juan Menéndez 
Pidal.2 Este Juan de Castillejo solicit6 en 1552 licencia real para 
imprimir las obras de su tio, en memorial que existe igualmente en el 
Archivo de Simancas* y transcribo a continuaci6n. 


1 Archivo de Simancas, Memoriales de Camara, leg. 947. 
2 Boletin de la Real Academia Espaiiola, 1915, pag. 3-20. 
3 Memoriales de Camara, leg. 329. 
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“Serenis™ muy alto y muy poderoso Sefior. 

“Xpual de Castillejo mi tio, Secretario del Rey de Romanos mi 
“Sefior, a quien siruid desde que naciéd su m* o poco menos, en 
“Espafia y Alemafia, adonde murié en su seruicio, allende de la abili- 
“dad que tuuo en su officio fue honbre de gentil yngenio y conver- 
“sacion y buen trobador en metro castellano, segun afirman los que 
“entienden en ello mas que yo, en el qual dex6 escritas hartas cosas 
“dignas de ser vistas que despues de su muerte he yo recogido y puesto 
“en un volumen, el qual querria hazer ynprimir para comunicarlo a 
“muchas personas que me solicitan por él, y tambien porque algunas 
“de sus obras, que han salido fuera y andan deprauadas y mal corre- 
“gidas, tornassen a su primer ser, y para onrrar al autor a quien 
“deuida y naturalmente soy tan obligado y dar a las dichas obras la 
“authoridad que por ventura les falta y fauor con que puedan salir 
“a luz sin temor de ser reprehendidas ni maltratadas. Desseo mucho 
“dedicarlas a Vra Alteza y ponerlas debaxo de su Real anparo, pero 
“no lo he osado hazer sin tener primero su consentimiento y licencia, 
“segun mas largamente dira a Vra Alteza luis Vanegas, a quien scriuo 
“sobre ello. A Vra Alteza supplico humillmente sea seruido de conce- 
“derme esta merced conforme a su Real costumbre teniendo respecto 
“a la larga seruitud y criancga de mi tio y mia acerca de la Mag‘ del 
“Rey, que Vra Alteza deue reputar y tener por propria, y asi la espero 
“de la benignidad y grandeza de Vra Alteza, cuya serenis™ muy alta 
“y muy poderosa persona y Real estado guarde y prospere nuestro 
“Sefior con el acrecentamiento de Reynos que sus vassallos dessea- 
“mos. — De Viena XIII de Septiembre 1552.—humil vasallo de 
“Vra. Al. que sus Reales pies y manos besa. — Juan de Castillejo.” 


Narciso ALonso Cortés 
Honorary Member 


VALLADOLID 

















BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NARCISO ALONSO CORTES 


Narciso Alonso Cortés is director of the Instituto de Segunda 
Ensefianza in Valladolid. That ancient city, for long years the capital 
of Castile till Felipe II favored Madrid, is a treasure house of docu- 
mentary lore concerning literary men. Alonso Cortés has made much 
of it available to scholars as may be seen in the long list of his works. 


La Martir. Leyenda. Prélogo de Pedro Mufioz Pefia. Valladolid, sm. 

Fiatiles. Poesias. Valladolid, 1897. 

Rengloncitos. Poesias. Valladolid, 1899. 

Condicién juridica del extranjero en la Edad Media. Valladolid, 1900. 

Un pleito de Lope de Rueda. Nuevas noticias biograficas. Valladolid, 1902. 

Noticias de una corte literaria. Valladolid, 1906. 

Romances populares de Castilla. Valladolid, 1906. 

Elementos de preceptiva literaria (6.* edicién). Valladolid, 1919. 

Resumen de historia general de la literatura (7." edicién). Valladolid, 
1925. 

Modelos literarios. Literatura espafiola (6.* edicién). Valladolid, 1921. 

Modelos literarios. Literatura extranjera (3.* edicién). Valladolid, 1915. 

Briznas. Poesias. Valladolid, 1907. 

Romances sobre la partida de la corte de Valladolid en 1606. Con notas 
aclaratorias. Valladolid, 1908. 

La corte de Felipe III en Valladolid. Valladolid, 1908. 

Juan Martinez Villergas. Bosquejo biografico critico (2.* edicién). Vallado- 
lid, 1913. 

La mies de hogafio. Poesias. Soneto preliminar de Manuel de Sandoval. 
Carta epilogo de Salvador Rueda. Valladolid, 1911. 

Vida y obras de Cristébal Suarez de Figueroa. Traduccién del inglés, con 
notas. Valladolid, 1911. 

Miscelanea vallisoletana (Primera serie). Valladolid, 1912. 

Discurso de recepcién en la Real Academia de Bellas Artes de Valla- 
dolid. Valladolid, 1913. 

Las Eréticas o Amatorias de D. Esteban Manuel de Villegas. Edicién 
con prélogo y notas. La Lectura, Madrid, 1913. 

D. Hernando de Acufia. Noticias biograficas. Valladolid, 1913. 

Antologia de poetas vallisoletanos. Valladolid, 1914. 

Arbol afioso. Poesias. Versos preliminares de Enrique Diez-Canedo, Juan 
Ramén Jiménez y Antonio Machado. Valladolid, 1914. 

Cantares populares de Castilla. Revue Hispanique, Paris, 1914. 

Gémez Pereira y Luis de Mercado. Revue Hispanique, Paris, 1914. 

Epistolario del P. Nieremberg. Edicién con prélogo y notas. La Lectura, 
Madrid, 1915. 


Relacién del bautismo de Felipe IV. Reimpresién con prélogo. Valladolid, 
1916. 
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El Licenciado Vidriera, de Cervantes. Edicién con prélogo y notas. Va- 
lladolid, 1926. 

Casos cervantinos que tocan a Valladolid. Madrid, 1916. 

Viejo y nuevo. Articulos varios. Valladolid, 1916. 

Este era un pastor ... Cuentecillos. Valladolid, 1916. 

La Fastiginia, de Pinheiro da Veiga. Traduccién del portugués, con notas. 
Valladolid, 1916. 

El lindo D. Diego y El desdén con el desdén, de Moreto. Edicién con 
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THE DEATH OF DIAZ MIRON 


The paramount interest in literary circles in Mexico during the 
first weeks of the summer centered about the death of one of the 
nation’s great poets—in the opinion of many admirers the nation’s 
greatest poet—Salvador Diaz Mir6én. On June 12 this illustrious 
and beloved Mexican passed away, at the age of seventy-five, in 
his native city of Veracruz. 

At the solicitation of José de Jesis Nujiez y Dominguez and 
other friends of Diaz Mirén, seconded by the invitation of the 
national government, the poet’s family consented to his burial in 
Mexico City. During the journey from Veracruz to the capital the 
funeral train was met at all important stations by groups of students 
and other admirers eager to do honor to the memory of the nationally 
loved bard. The body reached the city in the early morning of Friday, 
June 15, and lay in state, until the burial next day, in the auditorium 
of the Escuela Preparatoria Nacional. Here vigil was kept by 
rotating guards of honor composed of representatives of all the 
scientific, literary, and educational institutions and of the labor or- 
ganizations of the capital. Hundreds of persons visited the audi- 
torium to pay homage to the poet, and throngs attended the velada 
of Friday night. 

Saturday morning a veritable multitude accompanied the funeral 
car to the Panteédn de Dolores where, after a beautiful and most 
impressive service, the body was buried in the Rotunda de los 
Hombres Ilustres, in the grave occupied by the first president of 
Mexico, Guadalupe Victoria, until his remains were moved to the 
handsome Independence monument in the Paseo de la Reforma. 
To the left of Diaz Mirén, separated from him by one tomb, stands 
the unique and imposing monument of Amado Nervo, and this was 
covered with the overflow from the profusion of flowers sent to 
the poet of Veracruz. 

How general was the appeal of Diaz Mirén, how universal the 
esteem and admiration felt for him by his fellow-countrymen, was 
manifested by the participation of all classes of society in the funeral 
rites accorded him. At his bier, in the funeral cortége, and around 
his grave met the common people and the intellectual aristocracy of 
Mexico. After his body was placed in the Escuela Preparatoria 
Nacional the first floral offerings were made by a group of children 
from an orphan school who brought bougainvilla blossoms and white 
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roses, while the highest government officials and members of all 
the cultural groups of the city paid tribute with masses of the most 
exquisite flowers. The laboring class, by its expressed desire, was 
duly represented in the honors paid to the friend and ardent de- 
fender of the parias, the desheredados, the victims of misfor- 
tune. Admiration for Diaz Mirén is not limited to Mexico. Cable 
messages of condolence, published in the daily papers, came from 
various parts of the Spanish-speaking world: from Spain, Peru, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, and other nations. 

On July 3, in the same auditorium where the body of Diaz Mirén 
had lain in state, the Universidad Nacional presented a beautiful and 
dignified program in his honor. Conspicuous on the platform was a 
plaster bust of the poet, which portrayed in a remarkable way the 
strength and rugged beauty of his face and head. The audience on 
this occasion was composed chiefly of students and faculties, and all 
available standing space was occupied. 

The Secretaria de Educacién Publica plans to publish a com- 
plete edition of the work of Diaz Mirén, for which the compilation 
being made by Rafael Lépez will probably be utilized. 

All the dailies and reviews published articles on Diaz Mirén, and 
by common consent they accorded him a place among the greatest 
poets that Latin America has produced. He is called the apostle of 
culture because he believed that the poet should first of all acquire 
a thorough education in mathematics and science, as well as along 
literary lines. He maintained energetically that in order to be a 
good poet one should be a good mathematician; nor was this a 
matter of theory only, for he himself taught mathematics with 
marked success in several schools. Occasionally a critic finds an 
original phrase to describe Diaz Mirén; for instance, one calls his 
life “an epic poem in several sensational chapters.” On the whole, 
however, in the eulogies abound such more or less conventional de- 
scriptive terms as the following: eximio poeta, fogoso bardo, maximo 
poeta, egregio liréforo, gigante aeda, el principe de la poesia, el autor 
de “Lascas,” gloria del continente, el mayor bardo de la América 
Latina. 


Nina LEE WEISINGER 
Untversiry or TEXAS 











QUIEN ERA DIAZ MIRON 


A grandes rasgos, sintetizamos algunos datos biograficos de Sal- 
vador Diaz Mirén, el poeta maximo de México, que acaba de morir. 

Diaz Mirén nacié en el puerto de Veracruz el 14 de diciembre de 
1853 y contaba al morir, cerca de setenta y cinco afios. Su padre fué 
el doctor don Manuel Diaz Mirdén, quien desempefiéd entre otros 
cargos el de Gobernador y Comandante Militar del Estado de Vera- 
cruz, al servicio de la Republica. La madre del poeta pertenecia a 
una de las mejores familias del Estado. 

La infancia del poeta transcurrié en el puerto de Veracruz y las 
poblaciones de Coatepec y Jalapa y sus aficiones a la literatura las 
hered6é de su propio padre, don Manuel, que fué poeta de nombre en 
su época. Salvador Diaz Mirén se singularizé desde joven por sus 
audaces proezas, se arrojaba al mar cruzando a nado las zonas mas 
peligrosas donde abundaban los tiburones y no habia rifia ni pen- 
dencia donde no interviniera. 

Su familia gozaba de un buen acomodo y figuraba entre la aristo- 
cracia. Pensaron darle una carrera, pero el espiritu rebelde del poeta 
no se avino a las normas de las disciplinas escolares, prefirio trabajar, 
aun cuando no lo necesitaba, pues era rico, y dedicarse al estudio de 
las ciencias y las artes. Fué un cerebro maravillosamente privilegiado 
para las matematicas, la fisica, la quimica, las materias histdricas, 
etc., pero antes que todo ya estaba en él lo que habia de llegar a ser, 
el poeta mas grande que habia nacido en el suelo de México desde la 
Conquista. 

Su triunfo no fué a pausas ni con esfuerzos. Salvador Diaz 
Mir6én se impuso desde sus primeras composiciones. 

No tenia atin veinte afios, y ya sus versos eran traducidos a todas 
las lenguas, su fama crecia no sdlo en los paises del habla castellana, 
sino en Francia, Rusia, los Estados Unidos. 

El afio de 1882 publicéd su famosa Oda a “Victor Hugo,” una de 
las obras maestras de su juventud, la cual fué vertida al francés. Al 
leerse en un circulo literario de Paris, uno de los grandes escritores 
la mostré al propio Victor Hugo, quien pronuncié una célebre frase: 
“El cantor ha estado a la altura del cantado.” 

Consagrado Diaz Mirén por la fama universal, pues su nombre 
figuraba en todas las antologias y recibia homenajes de las grandes 
figuras literarias del siglo XIX, siguiéd produciendo sus maravillosas 
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composiciones que se popularizaron: “Voces Interiores,” “Sursum” 
(dedicada a don Justo Sierra), “A Lord Byron,” “Toques,” “De- 
seos,” etc., y atrajo la juventud. Imitandolo, surgieron grandes 
poetas en América, entre ellos Santos Chocano en el Pert, que le 
llamé Maestro y le rindieron pleitesia, Rubén Dario, Herrera Reissig, 
Lugones, etc. 

La literatura a fines del siglo tenia un representante maximo, en 
uno de los artistas mas grandes de todos los tiempos: Gabriel D’An- 
nunzio. Los literatos de mas renombre trataban de obtener una frase, 
una palabra del orgulloso poeta, pero nada conseguian. En una oca- 
sién se hablé de la literatura en la América y D’Annunzio encogié 
despreciativamente los hombros exclamando: 

“Desde que la planta de los conquistadores piso las tierras del 
Nuevo Continente, sdlo ha nacido un poeta: Diaz Mirén.” 

Nacido en México, en nuestro pais lleno de convulsiones y de 
tragedias, el poeta no podia hallar el medio que necesitaba, dado el 
temperamento genial y extraordinario de que habia sido dotado. Si 
nace en Francia hubiera sido un segundo Victor Hugo, si nace en 
Inglaterra, un Lord Byron. Pero tenia que ajustarse al medio, res- 
ponder al vivir nuestro y asi fué cOmo su vida tuvo alternativas 
politicas de alza y baja y se vid mezclado en duelos y tragedias. 

Designado para ocupar una curul en la Camara de Diputados, se 
revel6 como uno de nuestros mas grandes oradores; sus discursos 
fueron famosos, asi como sus reyertas, entre ellas con el diputado 
Chapital. Anteriormente, en su juventud, estuvo mezclado en dos 
sonados dramas, un duelo que sostuvo a balazos en la Isla de Sacri- 
ficios, en donde did muerte a su rival y se trajo el cadaver en una 
barca, y otro espafiol al que mat6. En otro duelo, en Orizaba, le 
dieron un balazo en un brazo, habiendo perdido para siempre el 
movimiento de ese miembro. 

Al aparacer un bandido célebre en Veracruz, apodado “Santa- 
non,” el poeta organiz6 fuerzas y fué a batirlo, persiguiéndolo por las 
Sierras de Minatitlan. 

Diaz Mir6n, por sus méritos y ya en edad madura, habia sido 
designado Rector del Preparatorio de Jalapa. Fué, ademas en di- 
versas ocasiones profesor de muchas materias en diversas escuelas 
del Estado de Veracruz. 

En 1913 tomo la direccién del periddico El Imparcial y al caer 
el gobierno del general Huerta, se vid precisado a huir al extranjero, 
yendo a la Habana, en donde escribié en varios periddicos y fué pro- 
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fesor en algunos institutos, regresando al pais afios después y radi- 
cando en Veracruz, en donde lo sorprendié la muerte, en la pobreza. 

Imposible es seguir paso a paso la vida del gran poeta. Su obra 
ha sido ya juzgada y es inmortal. Nadie como Diaz Mirén, en todo 
el suelo de América, ha pensado mas alto, ha sentido mas hondo y 
ha hablado mas claro. Nadie como Diaz Mirén ha recibido mayores 
homenajes, nadie como él ha alcanzado mayor fama, no sdlo dentro 
del pais, sino en el extranjero. 

El solo nombre de Diaz Mirén es una honra de México. 

Diaz Miron fué el cantor enorme de las rebeldias y por ello tiene 
una participacion en los acontecimientos que posteriormente se desa- 
rrollaron. Su composicién “Los Parias” fué un grito profético para 
México, como sus versos “Al Zar de Todas las Rusias” fueron un 
aviso profético de lo que iba a pasar en el vasto Imperio Moscovita. 

Diaz Miron sera el nico poeta de América cuyos versos podran 
salvarse a través de los siglos, aun cuando evolucionen las escuelas y 
los ritmos de la métrica, por la alteza de pensamiento que encierran. 

Sus ultimos versos—mejor dicho unos de los tltimos—pronto se 
han hecho famosos. Se titulan “La Mujer de Nieve” y el poeta hace 
un simil, entre el Ixtaccihuatl, bautizado con este bello nombre por la 
tradicion mexicana, y el Popocatépetl. La mujer de nieve es nuestra 
Republica, y el coloso, los Estados Unidos, dicen, asi: 


AL IXTACCIHUATL 


Tu blanco ventisquero, finge o trasunta, 
blanca mujer tendida como difunta, 
y muestra en fuertes tonos vivo arrebol, 
y el ficticio cadaver me desconcierta, 
porque se me figura la Patria muerta 
que con pintas de sangre, se pudre al sol. 


; Oh signo de los tiempos, graves y espurios ! 
Oh enorme catafalco lleno de augurios, 
que presagian castigos e imponen fe, 
tu mole no nos muestra mas que estas marcas, 
escombros, y cenizas y rubias charcas 
y vecino, un coloso que avanza el pie. 


—El Universal 


June 16, 1928 
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Lo importante en poesia “es que la produccién Ileve un mensaje,” 
y el mensaje poético de Diaz Mirén empez6 a sacudir, desde hace 
medio siglo, al mundo de habla espafiola, y supo hallar, en traduc- 
ciones y citas y parafrasis de admiradores extranjeros, resquicios por 
donde llegar, y sacudir también, al mundo de otras lenguas. 

No es, por tanto, sino acto de justicia elemental que hoy México, 
en manifestacion oficial de su Gobierno, haga este homenaje de res- 
peto y de gratitud al cadaver de un mexicano en quien creemos ver 
al poeta maximo de América, que hizo, con su obra poética, mucho 
bien a su pais, dandole brillos imborrables. 

Han venido ya y vendran los criticos, y aquilataran definitiva- 
mente su obra literaria. 

Nosotros nos conformaremos con colocarlo en la clasificacién 
espiritual que juzgamos le corresponde, en las manifestaciones de la 
vida inteligente humana, y con sembrar en nuestra sencilla oraci6én 
una que otra piedra blanca de amable y carifioso recuerdo, del re- 
cuerdo de aquellos dias de nuestra vida estudiantil en Jalapa, en que 
lo veiamos pasar a diario, joven y fuerte, tal como lo conociera 
Rafael Lopez afios después, con “la hirsuta melena encuadrando un 
perfil voluntarioso y altanero.” 

Era en aquellos dias en que vivia frente a la Alameda de Jalapa, 
que usaba el Vate como un jardin o un parque adicional a su man- 
sion humilde. Y era especialmente interesante ese momento en que 
nos asOmamos por primera vez a su vida, porque se hallaba el Bardo 
en un paréntesis de espera y de desorientacién, como lo definié sin- 
ceramente cuando dijo: 


.. a mitad de la ruta estoy parado; 
que anhelo y lucho por cruzar un rio 
y no hallo puente, ni batel ni vado 


Dejaba entonces Diaz Mirén, con mas frecuencia y mas natural e 
hidalga cordialidad que en afios posteriores, que la juventud se le 
acercara; que los humildes muchachos de la lejana provincia, que 


1 Pronunciada por el Doctor J. M. Puig Casauranc, Secretario de Educa- 
cién Publica, en el anfiteatro de la Escuela Nacional Preparatoria el 15 de 
junio de 1928. 
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iban a Jalapa a estudiar, saciaran su sed de contemplacién y de 
analisis de una gloria nacional tan discutida aunque tan legitima como 
él, permitiéndoles facil y llano acceso a Su espiritu y a su corazon. 

; Quizas tuviera el Bardo puesta su ultima fe en esa juventud, 
para el desagravio final; quizas presintiera ya, con la adivinacién 
profética del verdadero poeta que era, que uno de aquellos humildi- 
simos estudiantes de entonces habria de pagar, andando el tiempo, o 
de contribuir a que se pagara, la deuda de gratitud de México para 
con su mas alto poeta! 

Supimos y sentimos y vimos, desde entonces, que era un crater 
rugiente de pasion y, en esa caracteristica de su espiritu: la influencia 
constante de la pasién que reflejaba siempre en su poesia, hallamos 
el secreto de su vida y de su valer inico como poeta y, de paso, halla- 
mos la explicacién también de la escasez de verdaderos poetas dura- 
deros en México, como en todas partes. 

Porque es condicién poética necesaria, para perdurar, que sdlo 
surja el verso cuando haya alcanzado el alma un grado de exaltacion 
que produzca o que permita “un estado real de libertad de la con- 
ciencia” ; que la vida artistica, subdividiéndose en tres cauces para- 
lelos, tenga en muy semejante proporcién, en el poeta, aspectos de 
vida intelectual y de vida emocional y de vida ritmica, para que 
cualesquiera que sean, el objeto, los caracteres de método, de diccién, 
de movimiento prosédico, de ritmo o de forma artistica que adopte 
la produccién poética, pueda tener la caracteristica indispensable para 
producir firme emoci6n estética ; esta caracteristica es la fuerza emo- 
cional. 

En la falta de influencia de la pasion—suprema y constante tras- 
tornadora de vidas, pero madre eterna también de gloria y de verdad 
—en esa falta de influencia de la pasion en el instante de la produc- 
cién poética, dijimos, se halla, a nuestro modo de ver, la razon ultima 
de las escasez de espiritus como el que hoy consagramos. Los que, 
artistas del lenguaje, no han sido tocados, en el instante de la pro- 
duccién, por la vara magica pasional, encuentran fatil la forma poé- 
tica, y el control de sus emociones y el dominio de la légica los 
conduce, cuando tienen facultades positivas para el manejo del len- 
guaje, a la produccién en prosa; y aquello que, con el sentido del 
ritmo, son en realidad eunucos que no han podido sentir o han 
alejado, al escribir, los acicates de la pasién, cuando manejan o 
cuando se acogen a las formas poéticas, todo producen menos poesia 
y en ningtin caso poesia perdurable. 
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Pero, procuremos hallar y decir qué clase de poeta era Diaz 
Mirén, y para encontrarlo, aceptemos la vieja, la clasica distincién 
de poetas liricos, épicos y dramaticos, alejandose, eso si, del con- 
cepto clasico, no acudiendo tan sdlo a las formas métricas 0 a los 
objetos de la inspiracién poética para establecer las gradaciones, sino 
yendo, mas bien, al aspecto psicologico humano en esas diversas 
clases de poetas. 

Los liricos se mueven siempre, en el fondo, por impulsos de orden 
egoista. Demasiado preocupados con las complejidades y los pro- 
blemas del “yo,” hacen de su ser y de los trastornos o sufrimientos 
de su ser, el centro universal de la vida, en sus manifestaciones 
poéticas. No tienen tiempo ni poder para palpitar y menos para hacer 
que los demas palpiten con los sentimientos colectivos. Producen 
belleza y nada mas. 

Los épicos, grandes imaginativos, son todavia egoistas en sub- 
stancia; se asoman a la vida, es verdad; consideran los grandes 
problemas o los aspectos generales del mundo exterior es cierto; no 
son ya “pajaros ciegos” como los poetas liricos (de canto dulce o 
alegre o triste, siempre bello) ; tienen ojos espléndidos, hasta para 
asomarse al porvenir ; pero el “yo” predomina, y la interpretacién de 
la vida externa, de acuerdo con los impulsos y con las aspiraciones 
del “yo,” continta siendo el eje emocional, intelectual y ritmico de 
su produccion poética. 

Y se llega a los poetas dramaticos, aunque nunca escribieran de 
acuerdo con las formas clasicas que han creido, los tratadistas, carac- 
teristicas de este grupo; se llega a los reales “generadores de emocién 
poética” ; a los verdaderos poetas, segtin la concepcién de Herodoto, 
de acuerdo también con la significacién misma etimoldgica del tér- 
mino primitivo usado para designar a los poetas ; creadores, hacedores 
de verdad; estos son los imaginativos por esencia; los universales; 
los que poseen la facultad de la invencion; los maestros de absoluta 
vision, universalidad de vision poética que no excluye el ejercicio 
inteligente de otras facultades de orden metafisico o practico; los 
que, a mas de eternos poetas, pudieron ser grandes guerreros, como 
Esquilo, o negociantes, como Shakespeare, 0 cortesanos, como Chau- 
cer, 0 fildsofos, como Goethe, o bien fueron sdélo poetas, como Rubén 
Dario, o sdlo poetas y hombres, como Salvador Diaz Mirén! 

No es Diaz Mirén en todas sus épocas el mismo artifice, pero si 
es siempre el mismo poeta. 
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Tuvo épocas, quizas, en que la teoria aristotélica respecto de la 
importancia de la facultad inventiva o imaginativa en la poesia, lo 
condujo a excelsitudes de fondo, con graves abandonos o descuidos 
de la forma; veces hubo, también, en que satisfizo de modo prodi- 
gioso e intuitivo la formula concreta, expresada en lenguaje ritmico, 
de su definicion de la poesia: 


tres heroismos en conjuncién ; 
el heroismo del pensamiento, 
el heroismo del sentimiento 

y el heroismo de la expresién 


y es casi seguro que su ansia final de perfeccién fonética, que lo 
llevé en ciertos aspectos a producir algo asi como una poesia didac- 
tica, que lo condujo a cincelar versos de forma especial algo rigida, 
se inspiré, consciente o inconscientemente, en la concepcién de Dio- 
nisio de Alicarnaso, que—es bien sabido—consideraba a la poesia, 
fundamentalmente, “como una cuestién de estilo.” 

Pero lo distinto; lo caracteristico, lo unico de la poesia de Diaz 
Mir6én, radica en la superioridad, en la desproporcion constante del 
fondo sobre la forma, desproporcién que subsiste aun en los periodos 
mejor definidos de su preocupacién fonética de burilacion del verso. 

Para explicar mi pensamiento, no puedo menos de recordar aqui 
a otro veracruzano ilustre, a un ignorado y modestisimo profesor de 
literatura y de latin, don Justo Pastor Gonzalez, que en Orizaba, en 
la Preparatoria, nos definia, del modo mas gallardo y concreto que 
a mi juicio puede hacerse, lo que es ridiculo, lo que es bello y lo que 
es sublime, en las producciones artisticas. 

Cuando la forma predomina sobre el fondo; es decir, cuando el 
pensamiento casi no existe surge, como en la caricatura, lo ridiculo; 
cuando en una bella y fuerte armonia, la forma y el fondo son, en 
fuerza de pensamiento y en pureza de expresién, comparables, se 
produce lo bello ; cuando el fondo, el pensamiento, supera de tal modo 
a la expresién concreta, a la forma, que el espiritu receptor, el con- 
templador de la obra de arte o de la manifestacién de la naturaleza, 
se siente subyugado por el fondo del asunto, por el significado del 
objeto, y apenas para mientes en la forma misma, entonces y sdlo 
entonces se produce lo sublime: asi el mar, cuyos elementos de forma 
resultan, a los cinco minutos de contemplaci6én, insignificantes y sin 
importancia alguna, al lado del pensamiento o fondo que el espec- 
taculo del mar siempre sugiere y que encadena al espiritu y lo lleva 
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a regiones de perfecta sublimidad y de exquisita emocién puramente 
estética. 

Asi el verso de Diaz Mirén: el simple, el ingenuo, el facil, el 
perfecto, el amanerado; lo mismo el de la época en que no cuidaba 
todavia de no acentuar jamas la misma vocal en el mismo verso, que 
el de aquellos dias en que dié rienda suelta a su imaginacién o a sus 
sentimientos ; asi el verso, el estro poético de Diaz Mirén lleva siem- 
pre (y esa es, quizas, la razon ultima de su perdurabilidad), encierra 
una fuerza emocional tan honda; es una expresién de pensamiento, 
de fondo tan profundo, que la forma métrica desaparece, y el espi- 
ritu, como en la contemplacién de una aurora, o de un ventisquero, 
o de una tormenta, o del mar, se bafia serenamente en la poesia. 

2Qué cuerda sonéd mejor en la lira mironiana?  ;Debemos 
glorificarla y enaltecerla por lo que ella tradujo de dolores y de 
humillaciones ancestrales; por lo que ella anuncié de humanitarias 
reivindicaciones de derechos de tristes; por lo que tuvo en si de 
rebeldias ; por la llama patridética que tantas veces animé y que puso 
en nuestros ojos, en los hombres de nuestra generacién, desde nifios, 
lampos de fe y seguridades o anunciaciones de triunfos; o nos im- 
presionan mas, 0 nos conmueven mejor los arrebatos liricos de amor, 
de aquel perpetuo, inextinguible y humano amor que canté con tanta 
donosura, en madrigales raras veces y mas frecuentemente en versos 
de admonicién y hasta de orgullo satanico? 

Para nosotros, aquel verso de Dario, dedicado a Diaz Miron, es 
verdad siempre: “Lo que suena en tu lira, lejos resuena”; y hoy, 
como cuando teniamos dieciséis afios, al asomarnos al espiritu del 
Bardo, sentimos el mismo recogimiento espiritual que nos hacia pasar 
horas enteras de nuestra impaciente juventud con don Rafael Del- 
gado, leyendo o interpretando o comentando los versos de Diaz Mir6n. 

; Feliz ta, Maestro y amigo, que no has tenido que esperar afios 
y mas afios para el juicio de consagracién y elogio de tu patria! 

En toda vida humana, que siempre es una intrincada sucesién de 
luces y de sombras, slo el balance final puede marcar la resultante: 
la perfeccién, a la verdad, o el bien, o el dafio, como producto gene- 
ral de una vida; y el hecho mismo de que haya sido un Gobierno 
Revolucionario, descendiente legitimo de una situacién politica que 
Diaz Mirén combatid, el que acepte y procure ahora esta consagra- 
cién, es la mejor prueba de que se ha juzgado, en un analisis final, 
que fué muy alta y noble y productora su existencia. 
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Descansa en paz, Salvador Diaz Mirén, nimbado tu recuerdo por 
la gratitud de México, cuyo nombre honraste como un amante hijo. 
; Ni lagrimas, ni rostros compungidos! Ya lo dijiste ta: 


.. Un cadaver no es trono demolido, 
ni roto altar, sino prisién desierta. 


No importa que ya no pueda acariciarte mas y que no guarde tu 
suefio aquel ruido del mar veracruzano, idéntico a ti en rebeldias y 
en altiveces, que a esa Rotonda de Hombres Ilustres, en donde repo- 
saras desde mafiana, ha de llegar, como un murmullo de amor o una 
plegaria eterna, la admiracion y la gratitud de nuestro México. 














NOTAS BI0-BIBLIOGRAFICAS DE DIAZ MIRON 


La biografia del poeta es breve. Nacidé en el puerto de Veracruz 
el 14 de diciembre de 1853, siendo hijo de un escritor distinguido, que 
también escribié versos, Don Manuel Diaz Miron, quien fué Secre- 
tario del Ayuntamiento en el puerto y uno de los que tomo parte en 
la defensa de México por los republicanos durante la intervencién 
francesa. 

Diaz Mirén fué diputado al Congreso de la Unidn en la época 
del Presidente Gonzalez, habiéndose distinguido entonces atacando 
en ruidosos discursos la Deuda Inglesa, y de alli nacié su popularidad. 
Durante la administracién del General Diaz fué también diputado, 
cargo que desempefié durante el gobierno de Don Francisco I. 
Madero. Fué uno de los redactores del diario politico El Debate, 
que en 1910 sostuvo la candidatura de Don Ramon Corral para vice- 
presidente de la Republica. En ese diario publicd varios poemas 
inéditos, que no han sido compilados. 

En 1913, hasta 1914 dirigié el diario semi-oficial El Imparcial y 
por haber defendido la dictadura de Victoriano Huerta tuvo que 
salir del pais refugiandose en La Habana en donde se dedicé a la 
ensefianza en una escuela preparatoria particular, pues era profesor 
de matematicas y castellano. Al regresar al pais, en las postrimerias 
del gobierno de Carranza se recluyé en Jalapa y Veracruz de donde 
ya no volvié a salir. En dicho puerto fué director de la Escuela 
Preparatoria del Estado y ademas de servir las catedras mencionadas, 
en dicho establecimiento, perteneci6o al personal docente de la Escuela 
Naval. 

Un grupo de sus admiradores y amigos, encabezado por los 
sefiores José de J. Nujfiez y Dominguez y Rafael Heliodoro Valle 
propuso que se le rindiera un homenaje nacional, en la capital de la 
Republica; y esa invitacién, hecha en 1927 fué aceptada no sdlo en 
el pais sino que se recibieron adhesiones de los pueblos de habla 
espafiola. El homenaje no pudo efectuarse porque la larga enferme- 
dad que lo llevé a la tumba le impididé salir de Veracruz. En dicho 
puerto fallecié el 12 de junio de 1928, habiendo sido trasladados sus 
restos en medio de extraordinaria apoteosis a la Rotonda de los Hom- 
bres Ilustres en la ciudad de México. 

Para la bibliografia del poeta, ademas de lo que publicé en El 
Debate y en El Imparcial, pueden consultarse el tomo de poesias 
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(México), La Ilustracién, 1886, en 16*, segunda serie de la coleccién 
de El Parnaso Mexicano (con prélogo de Enrique Pérez Valencia) ; 
Poesias, Nueva York, 1895, en 8°; Lascas, Jalapa, tipografia del 
Gobierno del Estado, 1906 (unica coleccién autorizada por el autor) ; 
y la antologia de sus mejores poemas que acaba de publicar en Madrid 
Don Rufino Blanco Fombona. En la coleccién de autores selectos 
editada por la casa Cultura de esta capital, hay otro volumen de 
poemas, que lleva prologo de Rafael Lopez. También debe consul- 
tarse lo que se publicé en la Revista Moderna dirigida aqui por Don 
Jesus E. Valenzuela; y la Antologia de la Poesia Mexicana Moderna 
editada en 1928 por Jorge Cuesta (Apartado Postal nim. 1811, 
México, D.F.). Como dato complementario se puede agregar que 
Diaz Mirén fué el poeta oficial en el Centenario del Grito de Dolores, 
en 1910; tomo parte en la fiesta inaugural de la Columna de la 
Independencia, habiendo leido su poema “Al Buen Cura.” 

Respecto a su iconografia son valiosos los bocetos de Julio Ruelas 
en Revista Moderna; el apunte de Massaguer que publicé la revista 
El Figaro de la Habana y el de Rafael Duran, Jr., que ha publicado 
Revista de Revistas. 

La Universidad Nacional de México le rindié un homenaje, y en 
dicha ceremonia dijo un hermoso discurso el Licenciado Alfonso 
Teja Zabre que aparecié en El Universal. El namero 2 de la revista 
Contempordneos de esta capital, julio de 1928, trae un breve estudio 
suscrito por Enrique Gonzalez Rojo. 

Diaz Mirén fué Académico de la Academia Mexicana Corres- 
pondiente de la Espafiola. 


EsPERANZA VELAZQUEZ BRINGAS 
Jefe del departamento de bibliotecas 


México 
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DIAZ MIRON’S FAMOUS QUATRAIN 


As a specimen of Diaz Mirén’s verse the poem “A Gloria” serves 
well because it contains several of the phrases which his admirers 
are fond of quoting. Moreover it is written in the famous quatrain 
to which Rubén Dario referred in these verses to the poet. 


Tu cuarteto es cuadriga de aguilas bravas 
que aman las tempestades, los Océanos ; 
las pesadas tizonas, las férreas clavas, 
son las armas forjadas para tus manos. 


Tu idea tiene crateres y vierte lavas; 
del Arte recorriendo montes y Ilanos, 
van tus rudas estrofas, jamas esclavas, 
como un tropel de bifalos americanos. 


Lo que suena en tu lira lejos resuena, 
como cuando habla el béreas, o cuando truena. 
j Hijo del Nuevo Mundo! la humanidad 


oiga, sobre las frentes de las naciones, 
la himnica pompa lirica de tus canciones 
que saludan triunfantes la Libertad. 


This verse form had been much used in America for religious 
poetry. Diaz Mirén adapted it to express the wrathful moods of 
rebellion. It was imitated for the same purpose by J. S. Chocano 
in his “Jras santas’ and by Dario himself in his poem “A Colén.” 

In the rhetorical structure of the quatrain the last two lines are 
generally antithetical to the first two. The general statement which 
the poet enunciates is elucidated by definition or driven home to the 
mind by a metaphor; or, perhaps, it is compressed into a phrase. 

Concerning the importance of the poem “A. Gloria” and its place 
in the author’s work, Francisco A. de Icaza says: 

“Diaz Mirén, que disciplinéd severamente su técnica, hace renun- 
ciacién injusta y excesiva de aquellos sus primeros versos y briosos, 
aunque en el fondo sospéchome que les guardara amor de padre. No 
en vano condensan poemas enteros en una frase ritmica, acusan su 
personalidad primera y llevaron tras de si una cohorte de imitadores, 
pues en Espafia misma hubo quienes hicieron calcos facsimilares de 
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sus estrofas. En los versos ‘A Gloria’ esta todo el primer Diaz 
Mirén: su espiritu romantico a lo Byron, sus brillantes imagenes 
hugonianas, y su forma poética, invertebrada, en la que cada parte 
subsiste de por si de tal modo que lo mismo puede prolongarse la 
composicioén indefinidamente, que abreviarse suprimiendo estrofas.”* 

In these verses the poet is addressing his wife, who has attempted 
to persuade him to desist from embarking on a perilous enterprise. 


A GLORIA 


i No intentes convencerme de torpeza 
con los delirios de tu mente loca ! 
Mi razon es al par luz y firmeza, 
firmeza y luz como el cristal de roca. 


Semejante al nocturno peregrino, 
mi esperanza inmortal no mira al suelo: 
no viendo mas que sombra en mi camino, 
solo contempla el esplendor del cielo. 


j Vanas son las imagenes que entrafia 
tu espiritu infantil, santuario obscuro! 
Tu numen, como el oro en la montafia, 
es virginal, y por lo mismo, impuro. 


A través de este vortice que crispa, i 
y avido de brillar, vuelo o me arrastro, 
oruga enamorada de una chispa, 
o aguila seducida por un astro. 


Inutil es que con tenaz murmullo 
exageres el lance en que me enredo: 
yo soy altivo, y el que alienta orgullo 
Ilevo un broquel impenetrable al miedo. 


Fiado en el instinto que me empuja, 
desprecio los peligros que sefialas. 
El ave canta aunque la rama cruja 
como que sabe lo que son sus alas. 


1 Quoted in G. Estrada, Poetas nuevos de México, p. 56. 
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Erguido bajo el golpe en la porfia, 
me siento superior a la victoria. 
Tengo fe en mi: la adversidad podria 
quitarme el triunfo, pero no la gloria. 





j Deja que me persigan los abyectos! 
; Quiero atraer la envidia aunque me abrume! 
La flor en que se posan los insectos 
es rica de matiz y de perfume. 


El mal es el teatro en cuyo foro 
la virtud, esa tragica, descuella ; 
es la sibila de palabra de oro; 
la sombra que hace resaltar la estrella. 


; Alumbrar es arder !—; Estro encendido 
sera el fuego voraz que me consuma! 
La perla brota del molusco herido 
y Venus nace de la amarga espuma. 





Los claros timbres de que estoy ufano 
han de salir de la calumnia ilesos. 
Hay plumajes que cruzan el pantano 
y no se manchan ... ; Mi plumaje es de esos! 


An ae 


j; Fuerza es que sufra mi pasién !—La palma 
crece en la orilla que el oleaje azota. 
El mérito es el naufrago del alma: 
vivo se hunde; pero muerto, flota. 


Depon el cefio y que tu voz me arrulle. 
Consuela el corazon del que te ama. 
Dios dijo al agua del torrente: ; bulle! 
y al lirio de la margen : ;j embalsama ! 





j Conférmate, mujer !—Hemos venido 
a este valle de lagrimas que abate, 

tu, como la paloma, para el nido, 

y yo, como el leén, para el combate. 
ALFRED COESTER 
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A PROBLEM 


There is much discussion as to the proportion of stress which 
should be laid upon the various phases of the imparting of modern 
languages. Which is of paramount value: continued grammar drill, 
direct method, to insure accuracy in speaking; reading by transla- 
tion; rapid reading for comprehension, in which translation plays a 
minor role? 

In view of the inadequate length of the average high-school 
course in a language, there is a strong tendency to use grammar 
and conversation in smaller proportion than formerly, and as a 
means to enable the student to read quickly and to become familiar 
with more books than he was formerly able to read during a course 
of two or three years. The reasons for this method are not far to 
seek. Grammar and the smattering of colloquial idioms attained in 
so brief a course are of little or no value in awakening the student 
to the real worth of language study, namely, a knowledge of the 
literature of that language. Personally I believe that such an effort 
at awakening curiosity, and at encouraging an interest in other 
nations and an understanding of them, is the only justification for 
including two years of a modern language in the high-school cur- 
riculum. 

There is, however, a point which seems to be overlooked in most 
of the discussions on the subject, particularly in the matter of rapid 
reading with a minimum of translation. Granted that it is the con- 
summation devoutly to be hoped, there is a serious obstacle to be 
considered. 

We are too prone to believe that ability to read sufficiently to 
grasp the general trend of the book, novel or play, implies compre- 
hension. We fail to realize that the majority of high-school and 
even junior college students today have not sufficient background to 
make their reading intelligible. In the first place, few of them read, 
for pleasure, even in English. One of my best students, a recipient 
in high school of the A.A.T.S. medal, whose accuracy in grammar 
and literal translation are deserving of an A grade, has no compre- 
hension of the meaning of what she reads or the ability to form or 
express an opinion. She says most emphatically that she does not 
read, that she hates it, and prefers to spend her time on other things. 
She is, unfortunately, in my experience at least, the rule and not the 
exception. 
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As a result of little reading in his own language (and this point 
is also illustrated by the instance just cited), the English vocabulary 
of the average student is so meager that even when he undertakes 
literal translation, he cannot produce ordinarily intelligent English, 
for, even translated, the words mean nothing to him; he has never 
heard them. This paucity of vocabulary is largely due to the general 
American attitude of a contempt for correct speech. There is no 
appreciation of the mother tongue as something to be proud of, to 
be cherished and valued. The student who does try to speak cor- 
rectly is sneered at, called a “walking dictionary,” and made to feel 
that he is a pedantic and self-righteous fool. Therefore not only 
does he fail to form vocabulary from reading and from hearing 
well-expressed conversation, but he is inhibited from attempting to 
use it himself. 

Furthermore, as a result of no reading, even when he has pro- 
duced a few fairly intelligible sentences and combined them into 
an approximately intelligent paragraph, it means nothing to him 
but words, for he has no understanding of the allusions which make 
an author’s style individual and dynamic. The whole force of the 
writer’s point of view is lost. Comedy becomes tragedy because the 
student does not even know the meaning of the English word “pun,” 
or its equivalent of “play on words,” and still less is he able to 
recognize one when he sees it, or to realize that something amusing, 
witty, or mordant has been written. 

Even when an English translation of the book is placed in his 
hands, or read to him, he cannot understand it. Anything like 
philosophical discussion in any language is far beyond his grasp. 
To say nothing of Shakespeare, his total ignorance of the Bible, 
merely as a literary foundation, makes him quite incapable of grasp- 
ing the real meaning of even the most popular literature of any 
country. I mention these two sources of allusion as those most 
common to both English and the modern languages. 

What, then, is the better method of reading—translation, or 
rapid comprehensive perusal of many books? My own solution 
(if it be one) is to encourage much reading out of class, if only 
of a superficial nature, since it at least familiarizes the student with 
the more important authors and the more important books of the 
language he is studying, and he is thus more apt to realize that 
other countries than his own are doing something worth while. In 
class, after having questioned him on the gist of the assignment 
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prepared for the day, I select paragraphs which I know to be the 
most difficult of understanding and ask for an idiomatic translation, 
rather free than literal save where his evident failure to grasp the 
sense makes some analysis of the grammar inevitable. 

Such translation implies a knowledge of background, of allu- 
sions, and of vocabulary, most of which has to be supplied by the 
teacher, in the hope, rather forlorn, I fear, of stimulating curiosity, 
interest, and imagination to be carried over into the next assign- 
ment. While theoretically I prefer the reading without translation, 
each year I find translation seems more necessary, for each suc- 
ceeding high-school generation seems to possess less and less 
background, and smaller vocabulary. I still believe, however, by 
experience with both French and Spanish classes, that interest is 
stimulated by encouraging book reports on outside reading in the 
language ; reports requiring not only a résumé of the material, but a 
brief discussion of the author’s purpose, and of the reader’s per- 
sonal opinion of the book. It is an encouraging sign when they are 
so interested in their textbook that they wish to read ahead for the 
story, even though it be necessary in class to go back over some of 
the ground for more thorough work, and the outside reading seems 
to make them feel it is for their pleasure rather than for their 
instruction. 


Mary ELeanor Peters 


San Mateo Junior CoLLece 
San Mateo, CALIFORNIA 





A MUSICAL BACKGROUND FOR 
SPANISH CLASSES 


To determine the extent that Spanish and Mexican music may 
be offered in Spanish classes, recently we carried out a musical 
campaign. After a month’s search for material, the music was placed 
in the hands of those pupils to whose voices it was best adapted. 
As soon as each one had worked his number into shape he was 
given an audience over a local radio station—KXL. We soon found 
available enough music to provide a radio program of fifteen 
minutes twice a week for a period of two months. All of these 
numbers were finally presented in an afternoon program of thirteen 
parts, on Friday the 13th, with an admission of thirteen cents. On this 
afternoon, we were honored with the presence of three Spanish- 
speaking consuls in our city representing Spain, Peru, and Mexico. 
The appearance and speech of these officials made a fine impression 
upon the audience, who were delighted to hear living representatives 
of a modern foreign language briefly express their heartfelt grati- 
tude for the occasion. Besides a number of vocal solos, featuring 
“Amapola,” “Estrellita,’ “Yo No Sé,” “Palabras de Amor,” “En 
Cuba,” “Mi Viejo Amor,”* instrumental selections popular in Spain 
and Mexico were played on the piano, violin, mandolin, and guitar. 
A Spanish chorus of forty voices sang from a collection of songs 
entitled Spanish Songs of New Mexico. A trio of mandolin and 
guitars accompanied the singing of Spanish Songs of Old Cali- 
fornia.* Each number on the program was received with favor. 
The heaviest offering, “La Partida,” drew forth the greatest ap- 
plause. Altogether, the experiment was voted a success. During 
the coming term both the chorus and the orchestra will be practicing 
every week, so that these features should be the outstanding attrac- 
tions. 

The possibilities of offering a musical background to modern 
language instruction are too inviting to be neglected. In every group 
of students are some who can sing, others who play musical instru- 
ments, including the mandolin and guitar (until recently laid aside 
for the saxophone and ukulele). The Spanish chorus is an organiza- 





1 Also “Princesita,” “Ojos Tapatios,” “A La Orilla de un Palmar,” “Asi 
es la Vida.” 


2 Ralph F. Seymour, Publisher, Chicago, Illinois. 
8 Lummis-Farwell, G. Schirmer Music Stores, Inc. 
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tion which we accomplished almost over night. With such an 
abundance of typical Spanish music on hand, the boys and girls 
were soon memorizing verse after verse of ballads and folk songs. 
After two weeks of practice under the combined direction of a 
Spanish teacher and the musical director of our school, the chorus 
was ready for a hearing. During the coming term we shall train 
the chorus systematically, dividing the voices into proper parts in 
order to bring out greater harmony. The music department is work- 
ing out a plan whereby members of the chorus will be excused 
toward the end of their Spanish recitation period to meet with him 
twice a week for fifteen minutes. The work of memorizing the 
verses will be carried on in class as part of the recitation. 

The organization of the Spanish orchestra also went through an 
interesting development. At the first call for members to. play 
stringed instruments, a score appeared, some with banjos and 
ukuleles. A professional teacher has been engaged to meet them 
every Friday. While but three of the members are now able to play 
these instruments, the instructor expects to have them playing their 
first piece in a month, and before the term is over the orchestra is 
to make two appearances. The instruments will be mandolins, tam- 
bourine and castanets, violins, piano. The banjo and ukulele players 
must be eliminated or induced to take up one of the Spanish pieces. 

The earliest problem we faced in carrying out a musical cam- 
paign in a section of the country far remote from any Spanish- 
speaking settlement was that of collecting a truly representative 
library of music. But a letter to two music dealers of Los Angeles 
(G. Schirmer & Co., and Schireson Brothers) brought to us for our 
approval a splendid variety of vocal and instrumental numbers pub- 
lished in sheet music and book form. Every teacher of Spanish will 
be delighted with the three collections of folk songs of Old California 
and New Mexico, two of which I have named. The third is entitled 
Folk Songs of the Spanish Californians. The Spanish catalogue of 
these music houses embraces as many as 300 titles, many of which 
have won first place on the American concert stage, such as “Estre- 
llita,” “La Perjura,” “La Partida.” The fact that our American 
public was previously familiar only with “La Paloma,” “Estudian- 
tina,” and “La Golindrina” (by name) was the main reason why we 
resolved to make a campaign in favor of popularizing Spanish 
music. The successful beginning among the pupils in our classes 


4 William McCoy, Sherman, Clay & Company, Publishers. 
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and the public at large over the radio is an indication of how much 
the people enjoy hearing the fascinating melodies composed by the 
musicians of Old Castile, Mexico, Cuba, and the Argentine. 

In this connection I should like to take occasion to commend 
the Mexican Consul de Carrera of this city, Senor Lauro Izaguirre, 
who has graciously lent his services, by offering us copies of recent 
publications issued by the Mexican Secretary of Public Education. 
Sones, Canciones y Corridos Michoacanos is a carefully edited col- 
lection of folklore gathered in the mountains, lake, and lowlands of 
the state of Michoacan. For many years these songs have been 
played by the native orchestras at their fairs and festivals. Most of 
the music is anonymous, having passed by tradition from father to 
son, and is now transcribed for the first time. A remarkable collec- 
tion of Mexican folklore is that published by the Secretary of Public 
Education under the title of El Folklore y La Musica Mexicana 
(341 pages). The first of the three parts of the text deals with the 
sources of Mexican folklore, with special mention of the ancient 
musical instruments, native dances, and the first schools of music. 
Part II traces the origin of the national jarabe, and other popular 
dances, types of verse and the song festivals. Part III leads down 
to the modern school of composers and present-day institutions of 
music, with eighty illustrations of the bands, orchestras, choruses, 
composers, and the ancient instruments. One hundred national airs 
for the piano and forty more pages of verse, or popular “coplas” 
are offered in this splendid volume. The work, indeed, reflects 
unusual merit on the part of its author, Ruben M. Campos, working 
under the direction of the Secretary of Education through its 
department of Bellas Artes. 

Epuarpo Garcia 


Wasuincton Hicu ScHoor 
PorTLAND, OREGON 

















ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations appointed by President Espinosa sub- 
mits the following list of nominees for the offices indicated, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish: 


President: Grorce W. H. Suretp, Supervisor of Modern Languages, 
Los Angeles, California. 
Third Vice-President: Etmer R. Srms, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
Business Manager of HisPANIA: ARTHUR KLEIN, James Monroe High 
School, New York City. 
Executive Council: C. C. Grascock, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Feperico pE Onis, Columbia University, New York City. 


(Signed) 
Miss Acnes M. Brapy, 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Proressor WiLL1AM S. HENDRIX, 
University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 
Miss ANTOINETTE T. LANG, 
New York City 
Proressor J. R. SPELL, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Proressor S. L. Mittarp RosENBERG, Chairman, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


J. D. Frrz-Geraxp, University of Illinois, Chairman 

C. P. WacNner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Miss CAROLINE B. BourLaNnp, Smith College, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts 

J. Moreno-Laca._z, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont 

CLARENCE E. PARMENTER, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Homero Seris, Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Almagro 26, Madrid, Spain 

Miss Grace Eaps Datton, Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 

Grorce W. H. Suretp, Supervisor of Modern Languages, Board of 
Education, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Bette E. Bicxrorp, High School, Oakland, California 
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NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 





Detroit has been selected as the place for the next annual meeting to 
be held in December under the auspices of the Southern Michigan Chap- 
ter, of which Professor Julio del Toro is president. 


A MANUSCRIPT OF BERCEO 


Professor C. Carroll Marden, of Princeton University, has returned 
from Spain after a stay of some months as visiting professor for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. He gave courses of lec- 
tures on the Spanish language and literature at the University of Madrid 
and other universities. 

During Professor Marden’s stay in Spain he succeeded in supplement- 
ing an earlier discovery. In 1925 he discovered a medieval manuscript of 
the works of Gonzalo de Berceo. A study of this manuscript disclosed 
that a section of it had become detached at some unknown date. During 
April Professor Marden made a search for this lost portion in the prov- 
ince of Logrofio. In the village of Santo Domingo de la Calzada, after 
locating the missing folios of the manuscript among papers in the hands 
of the administrator of the estate of a local family, he succeeded in ac- 
quiring them, and will thus be able to reproduce the manuscript in its 
original form. 

A grant which had been awarded by the American Council of Learned 
Societies to aid Professor Marden in seeking this missing manuscript 
made it practicable to undertake the search and to carry it to a successful 
conclusion. 


CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 
Curso de vacaciones para extranjeros 


En la Residencia de Estudiantes se celebr6 anoche la velada de inaugu- 
racion del curso de vacaciones para extranjeros, que todos los afios, por 
esta época, organiza el Centro de Estudios Histdéricos. 

Presidié el acto, en representacién del ministro de Instruccién publica, 
el director general de Ensefianza Superior, Sr. Gonzalez Oliveros, acom- 
pafiado del rector de la Universidad, Sr. Bermejo; el director del curso, 
Sr. Salinas, catedratico de la Universidad de Sevilla, y los profesores 
norteamericanos Sres. Buchanan, Leavit, Colburn, Bloom y Corbato. 

Asistieron muchos estudiantes espafioles y mas de 150 extranjeros, 
entre éstos bastantes sefioritas y gran numero de invitados. 

El Sr. Salinas salud6 a los estudiantes extranjeros, y expresé su agra- 
decimiento a los Sres. Gonzalez Oliveros y Bermejo por su presencia. 

Sefialé el hecho de que cada vez vaya adquiriendo mas desarrollo en 
el mundo el idioma espafiol, y de que Espafia vaya logrando ocupar el 
lugar de primera consideraci6n intelectual a que tiene derecho, como lo 
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demuestra el aumento de catedras de espafiol en las Universidades extran- 
jeras. 

Terminé haciendo votos por que a los estudiantes extranjeros les sea 
grata su permanencia en Espafia, y que les sea provechoso el curso a que 
van a asistir, no solo en experiencia practica, sino en compenetracién 
espiritual. 

En nombre de los alumnos, la profesora norteamericana Miss Alice H. 
Bushee, jefe del departamento de espafiol del Colegio universitario de 
Wellesley, agradeciéd la cordial acogida que se les dispensaba, e hizo 
resaltar el interés creciente que adquiere fuera de Espajia el idioma 
espafiol, y el conocimiento de la cultura y civilizaciones espafiolas, como 
lo demuestra el numero cada vez mayor de alumnos de espafiol en las 
Universidades extranjeras. 

El Sr. Gonzalez Oliveros expres6, en nombre del Gobierno, el deseo 
de que a los estudiantes que van a asistir al curso les sea agradable su 
estancia en Espafia, y obtengan todo el aprovechamiento posible de las 
ensefianzas que han de recibir, y terminé declarando abierto el curso. 

Todos los oradores fueron muy aplaudidos. 

Los concurrentes al acto fueron obsequiados con un refresco. 

—A BC, 10 de julio de 1928 


PRESIDENT ESPINOSA AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


During the autumn semester, President Espinosa will be visiting pro- 
fessor at Wellesley. For graduates he will give a seminar course in the 
history of Spanish epic poetry with special consideration of the romancero; 
for seniors, a course in nineteenth-century literature with emphasis on the 
drama; and for juniors, a course in Quijote. For the volume of notes on 
his study of the Spanish folk-tale, he will make researches in the library 
of Harvard University and in the Tichnor collection in Boston. 


PROFESSORSHIPS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


There are now in the United States four universities which recognize 
the importance of the study of Spanish-American literature by the title 
which they confer on the men who give courses in it; and a fifth uni- 
versity which will do the same when it finds a qualified professor. At 
Stanford University and at Yale are respectively Alfred Coester and 
Frederick B. Luquiens, Professors of Spanish-American Literature, at 
the University of California, Arturo Torres Rioseco, Associate Profes- 
sor, and at George Washington University, C. K. Jones, Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Professor Torres’ coming to California this fall leaves a vacancy 
at the University of Texas. The instruction at these several institutions 
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provides undergraduate courses of both a general and a specialized char- 
acter and a seminary course in research for graduates. 

These courses are placing the capstone upon the edifice of Spanish 
teaching in this country, which has thriven so vigorously in our high 
schools precisely because of our relations with Spanish America. Our 
future leaders need to know the best there is in the mentality of our 
neighbors to the south, which can be found only in their literature. In a 
recent book, South America Looks at the United States, by Clarence H. 
Haring, the author calls attention to the fact that the Latin-American 
states appoint writers and intellectuals to their diplomatic service and that 
these diplomats display a “hostile aloofness with respect to the United 
States.” It is obvious that a diplomat with no knowledge of the literature 
of a country to which he is accredited is seriously handicapped, and espe- 
cially in Latin America. The Latin-American ideal is not, as with us, 
that of expert salesmanship. 

What remains now is to put these professorships on a more permanent 
basis by the endowment of chairs. This will undoubtedly come about some 
day when the opportunity becomes known to the right person with a 
hundred thousand dollars to devote for all time to service of his country. 


A LETTER AND A SUGGESTION 


Maprip, August 1, 1928 
My DEAR Dr. CoEsTER: 


I visited Zamora and Toro the other day and although I got much I 
could have enjoyed much more, if I could have found a good guide for 
the day. Do you suppose it would be possible for Hispania in some way 
to get into connection with the Ayuntamientos of places that are really 
of great historical importance, but rather small, not often visited, and 
barely mentioned by Baedeker’s, and publish a list of hotels, Juntas de 
Turismo, or other places where guides or pamphlets could be found? 
Such a pamphlet is published in Segovia, but I did not know it until 
rather late to use it. We got a guide in Toro and he knew the city and 
some churches, but nothing about Maria de Molina, for whose sake I 
went there. He had never heard of her nor her palace. Baedeker’s said 
nothing and we did not have time to find anyone else. 

At Wellesley this fall we are to have Dr. Espinosa as visiting professor 
and Miss Esther A. Fano, B.A., ’27, University of Puerto Rico, as 
instructor. 

Very sincerely, 


Atice H. BusHEE 
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SE INTENSIFICARA LA OBRA HISPANISTA 
EN EL EXTRANJERO 


Maprip.—Ha sido facilitada a la prensa la siguiente nota oficiosa: 


“Prosiguiendo la labor de intensificar las relaciones intelectuales con 
las republicas hispano-americanas, la Junta de Relaciones Culturales, de- 
pendiente del Ministerio de Estado, ha acordado proponer en su ultima 
reunion la creacién en la Universidad de Madrid de una catedra que, sin 
estar asignada a facultad alguna, sea desempefiada anualmente por las per- 
sonalidades cientificas y literarias mas eminentes de los paises hispano- 
americanos. 

“Asimismo ha propuesto que se faciliten los medios necesarios a la 
Universidad de Madrid para establecer un intercambio de profesores con 
la Universidad de San Marcos, de Lima. 

“En lo que se refiere a Europa, también se ha propuesto que se apoye 
el movimiento hispanista desarrollado tan intensamente en Holanda sub- 
vencionando una catedra de espafiol en la Universidad de Amsterdam, 
como anteriormente se ha hecho con la de Utrecht. 

“Finalmente, y persistiendo en el propésito de fomentar las actividades 
intelectuales espafiolas, se acordé proponer la creacién de una catedra en 
la Universidad de Valencia dedicada especialmente al estudio y divulgacién 
en espafiol de las ideas del gran pensador Luis Vives. Estas propuestas 
estan aprobadas por el Ministerio de Estado.” 














CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 
AKRON CHAPTER 


The first meeting after being accepted as a Chapter by the National 
Organization was held on November 18, 1927. At this time officers were 
elected for the year: President, Miss Mabel Jane Rogers, head of the 
Spanish Department of the University of Akron; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Mary A. Pusateri, teacher of Spanish at South High School, Akron, 
Ohio. Miss Condon of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on the Cleveland plan of 
teaching Spanish. Miss Condon also showed some very interesting Span- 
ish articles. The meeting was social as well as educational. A delicious 
course of refreshments was served at the home of Miss Rogers. 

A second meeting was held on January 9, 1928, at the home of Miss 
Rogers. Miss Rogers, who attended the annual meeting of the National 
Association, gave a very interesting report on all of the sessions of the 
meeting. The program included the singing of Spanish songs. Miss 
Rogers served a course of Spanish sweets. 

Mary A. PuSATERI 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 


The Southern Division of the Arizona Chapter held its annual 
meeting in the border town of Nogales at the time of the Southern Ari- 
zona Teachers Association conference; Mr. Herbert Burroughs of the 
Tucson High School presided over the meetings. 

During the morning session Dr. Reed, head of the Spanish Department 
of the University of Arizona, inspired and pleased us with his address 
on the “Cultural Values of Spanish.” Following this interesting talk we 
adjourned to Nutti’s, across the linea internacional, where we ate delicious 
cabrilla and other good things. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Herbert Burroughs was elected president 
and Mrs. Harlowe M. Mills, of Patagonia, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Division of the Chapter. Miss Thelma Ochoa of the Tucson 
High School then distributed copies of the first number of El Sahuaro, an 
edition published in memory of Mrs. Phoebe M. Bogan, who founded and 
directed the paper. Miss Helen Nicholson of the University of Arizona 
charmed us with her description of her year’s work and travels in Spain, 
most of her time being spent in Santander. There followed a discussion 
of the problems and methods involved in the new plan adopted in Tucson 
High School of segregating Spanish-speaking and English-speaking stu- 
dents, led by Miss Ida Celaya and Mr. Burroughs. 

Before the meeting adjourned Miss A. C. Post, president of the Chap- 
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ter, appointed a nominating committee for state officers. Another com- 
mittee composed of Miss Nicholson, Miss Power, and Miss Celaya, was 
appointed to draw up resolutions in memory of Mrs. Phoebe M. Bogan. 
A letter of condolence was read from Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins and it 
was voted to incorporate it in the resolutions. 

The state officers were later elected as follows: President, Miss Rita 
Green, Phoenix Union High School; Vice-President, Miss Irma Wilson, 
Tempe Teachers College; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, Phoenix Union High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Vera 
Power, Tucson High School. 

Vera Power 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 


On Saturday, April 21, the Central Texas Chapter held its second 
semi-annual meeting with the Cleburne High School of Cleburne, Texas. 
There were thirty-eight in attendance, representing four colleges and 
about fifteen of the leading high schools of this district. 

Superintendent Emmette Brown of the Cleburne schools welcomed the 
visitors in a few well-chosen words. Professor Andrés Sendon of Baylor 
University, a native of Spain, gave an address in Spanish on the “South 
American Gaucho,” legendary and historical. Professor Roy Aiken, of 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, read an excellent paper on 
“Methods and the Teacher.” This paper provoked a very lively discussion. 
Round table discussions of interest included the subjects, “Spanish Club 
Activities” and “Castillian Pronunciation versus Latin-American.” Miss 
Allie M. Stout of the Ennis High School reported on medals to be used 
as recognition of merit in Spanish. The business part of the program in- 
cluded the reading of a letter from the Chapter Adviser, arrangements to 
have the fall meeting held with the Hillsboro High School, and the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, Professor C. H. Perea, Trinity 
University; Vice-President, Mr. Lasay, Waxahachie High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Lena M. Whitis, Cleburne High School; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Miss Allie M. Stout, Ennis High School. 

Two rooms of the high-school building were occupied by one of the 
finest Spanish exhibits that has been shown in this state, the work of the 
Spanish students of Cleburne High School under the direction of their 
teachers, Mr. H. S. Parker, Miss Rilla Armstrong, and Miss Lena Whitis. 
In the afternoon the Spanish students presented the playet, Mi Novio 
Espatiol, assisted by the high-school band. This program was excellently 
rendered. 


Hattie ZURFLUH 
Corresponding Secretary 
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CHICAGO CHAPTER 


The officers elected last year were: President, Mrs. L. R. Geer, Lind- 
blom High School; Vice-President, Howard S. Bechtolt, Calumet High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss V. E. Rundquist, Harrison High 
School; Corresponding Secretary, Miss E. Cameron, Waller High School. 
The Chapter had been inactive for two years, but four meetings were 
held during the year, which were very interesting to those who attended. 

A Year Book was printed announcing the meetings for the year, with 
the program for each meeting. Among other topics discussed were 
“Junior High Programs” and “The Teaching of Spanish.” The year 
closed with a luncheon, June 9, at the Palmer House. 


Littys R. GEER 
President 


DENVER CHAPTER 


The Denver Chapter brought its activities for the year to a close on 
Saturday, May 19, with a luncheon at a nearby Mountain Club. Seven- 
teen persons were in attendance, among whom were the Mexican consul 
for this district and his wife, los sefiores Gutierrez-Otero. After the 
luncheon and a very informal program, a short business meeting and 
election of officers was held. Miss Mabel Ferguson of East Denver High 
School was elected president for the ensuing year. 

A report was received from a committee which had been appointed to 
consider plans whereby we might enlarge our treasury for the purpose of 
sending a delegate to the national convention. Certain suggestions were 
left to be investigated over the summer. 

HELEN BLAKE 
President 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


The Kansas Chapter held its spring meeting in Lawrence, Kansas, 
April 21. The following interesting and inspiring program was given: 
“Las relaciones internacionales entre los Estados Unidos y los paises de 
lengua espafiola,” by Professor José de Osma, Kansas University; “The 
Direct Method” by Professor S. A. Wofsy, Wichita; “La mujer espafiola” 
by Miss Elisa Pérez, Baker University; “Recent Tendencies in Modern 
Language Teaching” by Professor A. L. Owen, Kansas University. 

The regular business meeting was followed by an all-day meeting 
under the supervision of the Spanish Department of Kansas University 
in celebration of their annual “Cervantes Day.” In the afternoon the play 
Dotia Clarines, by the Quinteros, was presented in an admirable fashion 
by the students of the Department under the direction of Professor May 
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Gardner. A very successful Cervantes Day banquet with a program of 
Spanish songs, toasts, and playlets closed the day. 
Carrig Back 
Secretary 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Dr. Fernando de los Rios of the University of Granada, this year visit- 
ing professor at Columbia University, addressed the Chapter at its April 
meeting held in Earl Hall, Columbia University. He spoke of the present 
cultural movement in Spain, referring to 1898 as a spiritual crisis with 
the resultant spiritual development reflected in her literature. He urged 
the language teacher of today to impart the spirit of the people whose 
language he is teaching. Dr. de los Rios stated that the literature of 
Spain and that of Russia are the dominating influences in Europe. 

At the May meeting the Chapter had the pleasure of hearing a most 
interesting address on contemporary Spanish novels and novelists by one 
of its own members, Mr. José Martel of The College of the City of New 
York. On May 5 the annual entertainment took place at the Julia Rich- 
man High School in Manhattan and the Girls’ Commercial High School 
in Brooklyn. Students from various high schools and from Hunter Col- 
lege took part, and the affair proved a great success both artistically and 
financially. 

For its last reunion of the year the Chapter met on June 9 at Columbia 
University. The speaker was the new Consul-General of Chile, Don Luis 
Feliu Hurtado. He left with his audience some illuminating facts that in 
his opinion account for the foremost place that Chile holds today among 
her sister-republics of South America. 

In the business meeting that followed the treasurer announced that the 
Chapter now has 273 paid-up members. Because of the prosperous 
finances of the Chapter it was voted that one national medal be given 
gratis to every school having at least one teacher who is an active member 
of the Chapter, and that the medal be awarded at commencement to the 
senior most worthy of it. It was also voted that a committee be appointed 
to take up with the National Association the matter of improving the 
design of the national medal in order to make it more attractive. 

Prizes in the form of books on Spanish-speaking countries were pre- 
sented to the winners in the annual contest. In Class A (open to third- 
and four-year high-school students) there were three winners, with 
George Neumann of Boys’ High School as Number 1. In Class B (open 
to first- and second-year students) there were twelve winners, with Mil- 
dred Grablowsky of Erasmus Hall as Number 1 in this group. 

The meeting closed with the election of the following officers for the 
coming year: President, Miss Helen Collins, Julia Richman High School; 
Vice-President, Dr. Hyman Alpern, James Monroe High School; Treas- 
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urer, Mr. Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Catherine Accurso, Julia Richman High School; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Antoinette T. Lang, DeWitt Clinton High School. 


ANTOINETTE T. LANG 
Corresponding Secretary 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Regular meeting of December 20, 1927, was held in connection with 
the annual California Teachers’ Association, Bay Section, Institute. The 
following program was given: Professor Rudolph Schevill, University of 
California, “In the Wake of Don Quijote”; Dr. Arthur J. Scott, ex- 
principal of Girls’ High School, “The Successful Teacher of Spanish, 
from a Principal’s Point of View”; Mr. Williams, Hollywood High 
School, “Tests and Measurements as Applied in the Los Angeles School 
System.” 

On February 4, 1928, the regular meeting was held at the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. Sr. Rovira, Consul at San Francisco from Argen- 
tina, spoke regarding the customs, traditions, and institutions of his 
country. At the outset he deprecated the belief, so generally held in this 
country, that the Spanish of South American countries is different from 
the Spanish of the mother country, holding that it is in every respect the 
same language, though enriched by voices that the peculiar conditions 
and life of the various republics have evolved and added to the lexicon 
they received from Spain. Professor E. C. Hills was the other speaker, 
giving an interesting talk on “Some Problems in the Teaching of Spanish 
Recently Brought Out.” 

A meeting was scheduled for April 26, at Oakland, California, at 
which the speakers were to be Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa and the 
Consul of Cuba. 

E. SALZMANN 
Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


On March 17, 1928, at a meeting of Spanish teachers held in Wester- 
velt Hall, Oberlin College, a new chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was organized. It was decided to call this the 
Northern Ohio Chapter. A constitution was drawn up and adopted and 
local dues were fixed at $1.00 a year. Eighteen charter members started 
the Chapter off. 

Students of Spanish at Oberlin College presented in a pleasing manner 
the Quintero brothers’ Hablando se entiende la gente. Sr. Guerra of 
Cleveland College and Sr. Garcia of Norwalk High School made brief 
remarks in Spanish on the Spanish teacher’s purpose in life. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
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Mr. Donald A. Paine, Lakewood High School; Vice-President, Miss 
Vesta E. Condon, East High School, Cleveland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Lucille E. Mercer, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


LuciL_e E. Mercer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


(The Chapter held an informal dinner at the Women’s City Club, 
Cleveland, in April, and had a delightful social evening at the home of its 
president in Lakewood, on May 26. The constitution of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter was approved this spring by the Executive Council, and the 
Chapter has been officially registered —CHAPTER ADVISER. ) 


SAN JOAQUIN CHAPTER 


The following officers were elected on March 17, and installed on 
May 19, to serve for the ensuing year: President, Miss Rita Kimball; 
Vice-President, Miss Annabel Hall; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Signe E. 
Thompson; Executive Committee Members, Professor Guy B. Colburn, 
Mr. Howard Wheeler, Mrs. Elide P. Eames. 

Our Chapter is small, but we have four interesting and profitable 
meetings during the year. At the meeting on March 17 Miss Rosalie 
Borgman read an interesting paper in Spanish on the life and works of 
Blasco Ibafiez, and Mr. Francisco Palomares spoke about the early history 
of California. No one is better qualified to speak on this subject, as Mr. 
Palomares is a direct descendant of a pioneer Spanish family, and his 
great-aunt was the wife of the last Spanish governor of California. 

At a meeting on May 22, Mr. Manuel Madrigal gave us an interesting 
talk about the Spanish language and the many variations current in 
Spanish-speaking countries. The pupils of Miss Muriel Sherwood, Long- 
fellow Junior High School, presented a play written by the students 
themselves. 

Sicng E. THOMPSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 


In addition to the formal reports, correspondence has developed that 
the Akron (Ohio) Chapter now has eighteen members and held two 
meetings during the past year. The steady growth of the small city chap- 
ters is most encouraging. 

Mr. Salzmann, in order to refute the statement that the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter is only “occasionally active” (see Hispania, October 
1927) sends in a report of five meetings from June, 1927, to June, 1928. 
The report above includes the last three, one of the others being a banquet 
in honor of Sr. T. Navarro Tomas, held in the early fall of last year. 

Professor William F. Rice, of the University of Southern California, 
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president of the Los Angeles Chapter, writes that about thirty teachers 
from the university and schools of Mexico came to California during the 
spring on an organized tour of inspection of the schools and universities. 
They spent a week in Los Angeles and members of the Chapter were in- 
strumental in making their stay pleasant and profitable. The local chapter 
of Sigma Delta Pi, honorary Spanish fraternity, also entertained them 
with an informal reception. 

One year ago Professor L. A. Wilkins summed up the chapter situa- 
tion (see Hispania, October, 1927). Since that time the Washington 
Chapter has shown itself very much alive, instead of “defunct,” and four 
new chapters have been added to the list: 

1. Nevada Chapter: President, Miss Dorothy Whitney, Sparks High 
School ; Secretary, Miss Tillie Evansen, Virginia City. 

2. North Carolina Chapter: President, Miss Augustine LaRochelle, 
North Carolina College for Women; Secretary, Miss Margaret G. Perry, 
Greensboro College. Miss Perry later resigned and Miss Alice Abbott of 
the North Carolina College for Women has taken her place. 

3. Northern Ohio Chapter, with the officers and organization as given 
in the full report above. 

4. Southern Michigan Chapter, with Professor Julio del Toro of the 
University of Michigan as president, and about thirty members to start 
off with. 

It is hoped that full reports on the activities of the other new chapters 
may be in an early issue. I wish to thank the Chapters for their co- 
operation thus far and to urge that the proper officers send in reports of 
meetings as soon as possible after date of meeting. By that way only can 
I have Chapter News somewhere near equalized from month to month, 
have the news up to date, not cut any one report too much, and have 
everybody know what everybody else is doing. 

Cony Sturcis 


Chapter Adviser 
Oser_In CoLLecE 


Oser._in, OHIO 
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OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressorn Henry Gratton Doy te, Associate 
Editor) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PAN AMERICANISM—SOME OB- 
SERVATIONS ON THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES' 


The co-operation of independent states, reflecting the persuasions of 
reason, and neither intrigue nor the pressure of force, must of necessity 
make slow advances. It awaits the quieting of fears and emancipation 
from national obsessions. It depends not only on a growing perception 
of community of interests, but also on a fair appreciation of the antago- 
nism of interests. When we demand co-operation abroad, we are apt to 
overlook the difficulties which beset co-operation at home. Our politics 
gives us the measure of these difficulties. Some seem to think it easy to 
obtain agreement among independent states, although it is plain that the 
varied desires and policies of communities, parties, and groups among us, 
under a single government, cause interminable delays. We have a vast 
amount of talk in relation to serious problems, with a small proportion of 
accomplishment. In external affairs we may readily extend the area of 
discussion, but any important extension of the area of accord is a real 
achievement. 

The co-operation of individuals is happily less restricted than that of 
governments. Economic forces have freer play, and except as govern- 
ment may intervene for the protection of national interests, economic 
opportunity is readily sought by all everywhere as the spirit of progress 
urges and intelligence shows the way. But governments are trustees of 
particular peoples, with their racial distinctions, their historic apprehen- 
sions, with their perception of local needs and with their hard-won posi- 
tions of advantage. To effect international co-operation there must be a 
sense of substantial national gain and no persistent fear of serious 
national loss. 

Pan American co-operation should find a good start in our contiguity. 
But until recently this geographical relation had an aspect of irony. For 
our systems of communication belied our nearness. South America was 


1 Nowhere else can be found so thorough and succinct an exposition of the 
present state of Pan Americanism as in this address delivered by Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes at the Hotel New Willard, Washington, D.C., before the American 
Society of International Law, April 26, 1928. The members of our Association 
should be grateful to Professor Doyle for securing a copy of it for Hispanta. 
—Tue Epiror. 
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for all practical purposes nearer to Europe than to North America. Now, 
with the Panama Canal, with multiplying facilities of travel by steamship, 
with improved methods of communication by mail, by wire, and without 
wire, we have a keen sense of neighborhood. Lindbergh’s recent flights 
are a prophecy of a new intimacy. With no uncertainties of North 
Atlantic weather to bring to naught the best laid plans, with abundant 
opportunities for the provision of airports and regular and frequent serv- 
ices, we are destined to become very well acquainted with each other and 
to have countless mutual interests but little dreamed of in the past. 

History abundantly demonstrates that mere propinquity is not enough. 
Fortunately in this hemisphere we have a common political inheritance 
in our devotion to the ideals of liberty. We are all sons of the American 
revolutions. We have all revolted against tyranny. We have erected 
throughout the American continents the standards of national freedom 
and independence. We have thus been drawn together by a common 
sentiment, which makes us neighbors in spirit. If anyone is disposed to 
scoff at this expression, and to emphasize differences and regrettable 
expressions of unneighborly points of view, let him consider conditions 
elsewhere throughout the world, the jealousies, distrust, historic ani- 
mosities, found in every region and, unless he is a hopeless cynic, I think 
that he will conclude that the relations of the American States do not 
suffer in comparison. On the contrary, the recent Conference, quite apart 
from its specific achievements, afforded a welcome and striking demon- 
stration of mutual friendliness which put to shame the prophets of evil. 
An international conference is a very uncertain affair; almost as uncer- 
tain as a trans-Atlantic air flight, so much may go wrong in fogs and 
contrary winds. When delegates come out of an American conference 
with a more friendly feeling and a stronger confidence in each other, an 
advance of enormous importance has been made, because the spirit of 
friendship is the vital breath of Pan Americanism. 

In considering the essence and the scope of Pan American co-opera- 
tion, we must rid ourselves of certain illusions. One of these seems to 
be widely cherished in this country. That is, that there is an entity known 
as Latin America on the one side, dealing with an entity known as the 
United States on the other. Attendance at a conference of the American 
States will dispel this illusion. There is no such entity as Latin America. 
There are twenty states, which comprise what is called Latin America, 
and these have distinct characteristics, aspirations, and policies. Even in 
language, Brazil, with its vast territory, stands separate. There is, 
properly speaking, no concert of Latin American states. There is no 
group of Latin American states which has, or can claim to have, domi- 
nance over other Latin American states. There is no desire on the part 
of any Latin American state to have its policy or rights determined by 
any other Latin American state or by any selected number of Latin 
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American states. The sentiment of national independence is a very real 
sentiment in all the Latin American states. It means independence of 
other Latin American states as well as independence of the United 
States. The idea that any one power, or three or four important powers, 
in Latin America could be endowed with authority to make decisions or 
to undertake to determine policies in Latin American affairs affecting 
other states, is a chimera. 

Another illusion that should be dispelled is that the United States is 
seeking to dominate Latin America. To one who knows the sentiment of 
the American people, such an idea seems fantastic. But it is fostered by 
writers at home and elsewhere, and is encouraged by an appreciation of 
our enormous resources and power. The “Colossus of the North” is 
pictured to the imagination as a ruthless giant, without conscience and 
with unrestrained lust. We make no apologies for our prosperity and 
power. But the conception of the giant takes no thought of the limitations 
of its organism. The policy of the United States is in the control of the 
American people, acting through representative institutions. Executives 
and Congress must bow to public opinion. The dominant spirit of the 
American people is generous, liberal, instinct with love of independence 
and respect for it. If misguided persons, abusing the power with which 
they were temporarily intrusted, attempted to embark on a policy hostile 
to the proper enjoyment by the Latin American republics of their sov- 
ereignty and independence, that policy would speedily and justly be 
repudiated and the authors of it condemned. Even efforts in the interest 
of public order, for the purpose of assisting in the maintenance of a 
reasonable stability and of protecting lives and property, meet with con- 
stant criticism and are carefully watched to prevent the hatching of any 
imperialistic scheme. Liberal sentiment in this country constantly grows. 
Appreciation of our difficulties in making popular government successful 
is more general. Disinclination to undertake enterprises foreign to the 
purposes of our government increases. We are indeed jealous of our rights 
and I trust that we shall always have the stamina to maintain them with 
self-respect and with proper regard for the rights of others. But the 
notion that we are looking for opportunities to intervene in the concerns 
of our neighbors and to take upon ourselves the burdens of managing 
them, that we are animated by a desire to dominate Latin America, is due 
to vague and unfounded fears, and especially to an utter misconception 
of public opinion in this country. However, it is a persistent notion, 
constantly inculcated, and the illusion is one that interferes with efforts at 
co-operation. We should endeavor, so far as possible, to eradicate it, and 
especially should we be solicitous to conduct all our relations with Latin 
American states in such a manner as not to facilitate its spread.? 





2 The italics are the editor’s. Treasure this paragraph as a reply to those 
who accuse us of imperialistic intentions. 
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Another illusion is that national aspirations can be changed by inter- 
national conferences. The most that can be done is to find common 
ground, to show that some common undertaking is promotive of national 
benefit or at least not opposed to national interest. Nations coming into 
conference do not change their fundamental viewpoints. A conference 
gives the advantage of discussion, of getting away from the routine and 
dilatoriness of diplomatic note writing, of informal contacts removing 
prejudices and giving a clearer understanding of reasons for action or 
inaction. Among friends, it is of the greatest value. But, despite the 
convenience of direct intercourse at conferences, there are certain diffi- 
culties inherent in the method itself. Delegates have instructions which 
they shouid follow. This sometimes prevents entire freedom in discus- 
sion. But it is better that governments should act through their repre- 
sentatives than that the latter should play a lone hand. Individual 
ambitions may have an important part in determining attitudes on par- 
ticular questions. Then there are many matters which could readily be 
resolved if common sense could have its sway, but fear of misdirected 
popular criticism at home may prevent acquiescence. I was grateful for 
the publicity of proceedings at the Havana Conference. On the whole, it 
was helpful. But it must be recognized that publicity, not of action but 
in the discussions which must precede action, sometimes prevents reason- 
able adjustments. 

Then, while a conference facilitates settlements which cannot be had 
by ordinary diplomatic exchanges, there are questions which should be 
dealt with by direct communications between particular governments and 
which cannot be successfully handled at a general conference. The tend- 
ency is to bring before a conference matters with which it is incompetent 
to deal, as one party or another may try to get the leverage of support 
through the introduction of a subject which is not of general concern. 
This suggests another illusion, which it is hard to destroy, that a con- 
ference should undertake questions which need diversity of treatment. 
For example, at the Havana Conference it was sought to deal with the 
question of frontier police. But it soon became apparent that there were 
different exigencies on different frontiers and that separate negotiations 
or agreements would be more satisfactory than a general convention. So, 
in relation to development of water power, diversity of treatment may 
be needed and the states directly affected may find it to their advantage to 
make particular agreements that are mutually acceptable. 

The success of Pan American conferences will depend not only on a 
keen forward look, with broad vision, but also on a discriminating self- 
restraint. This illustrates the importance of careful preparation of the 
program for conferences, and such preparation, fortunately, had been 
made for the Sixth Conference by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union. The subjects thus presented for consideration at the 
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Conference may be classified broadly as follows: (1) those relating to the 
organization and functions of the Pan American Union; (2) the codifica- 
tion of international law; (3) problems of communication; (4) various 
specific objects of co-operation; (5) plans for conciliation and arbitration. 

The Pan American Union.—This is the organ of Pan American co- 
operation, at once its symbol and instrument. The Union is in effect the 
permanent committee of the Pan American conferences with general and 
particular duties assigned to it by the resolutions of the conferences. Its 
widening activities show the growth and direction of Pan American senti- 
ment. First organized as a bureau under the administration of the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, it was placed in 1902, by the Second 
Pan American Conference, under the control of a governing board 
composed of the diplomatic representatives of the American States with 
the Secretary of State of the United States as chairman. At the Fifth 
Conference, held at Santiago, Chile, in 1923, representation of the 
American republics on the Governing Board was declared to be a matter 
of right, and provision was made for the election by the Governing Board 
of its chairman and vice-chairman. States having no diplomatic repre- 
sentatives accredited to the government of the United States were to be 
entitled to appoint special representatives on the Governing Board. De- 
sirous of providing a permanent basis of organization, the Governing 
Board, pursuant to a resolution of the Fifth Conference, prepared a 
project of convention on this subject which was submitted to the Sixth 
Conference. The wisdom of sacrificing the flexibility of organization 
under resolutions of the conferences to the rigidity of a convention, which 
if made effective by the ratification of all the American States could not 
be altered save by another convention, also ratified by all, may be doubted. 
But in the discussions it became manifest that if a convention were to be 
adopted, it should be confined to a general outline of organization, appro- 
priate for a constitution, and without the details which would be more 
satisfactorily provided from time to time by the legislation (resolutions) 
of the conferences. The result was the adoption of a simplified form of 
convention for submission to the respective governments and also of a 
resolution for the continuance of the Union under the resolutions already 
in force with certain modifications. 

The significant action of the Sixth Conference in respect to the Pan 
American Union lay in its disposition of certain proposals as to organi- 
zation and functions. Mexico proposed, and most ably and vigorously 
supported the proposal, that the Governing Board should be composed of 
special representatives of the governments appointed for that purpose; 
that there should be rotation in the offices of chairman and vice-chairman 
annually in the alphabetical order of the countries, and that the office of 
director-general should be filled annually and be held in turn by the 
chairmen of the Pan American committees of the respective countries in 
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similar alphabetical order. The selection of diplomats accredited to Wash- 
ington as the representatives of the states on the Governing Board was 
criticized with charming naiveté. It was urged that an accredited diplo- 
mat of a Latin American republic must be persona grata to the govern- 
ment of the United States. He was subject to the subtle influences of the 
capital at Washington. He was not the dependable, upstanding, or, as 
we should say, “one hundred per cent” representative that his country 
needed for the important duty of serving on the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. It was necessary, it was said, to “de-diplomatize” 
the Union. But these criticisms did not meet with favor. They found no 
support among those who were most intimately acquainted with the work 
of the Union. The committee dealing with these subjects had the advan- 
tage of the presidency of Dr. Olaya Herrera, and of the unremitting 
labors of its reporter, Dr. Jacobo Varela, both of whom had long been 
identified with the Union and had intimate knowledge of its problems. 
It was recognized at once by the delegates that the governments should 
be free to select any representatives they chose, but it did not appear that 
displacing their own diplomatic representatives would be to their advan- 
tage. Special representatives on the Governing Board, no less than the 
accredited diplomatic representatives, would act in accordance with the 
instructions of their governments. These instructions could be given to 
accredited representatives as well as to special representatives. The right, 
so rarely exercised, to refuse an agrément as to a proposed diplomatic 
representative could hardly be regarded as seriously interfering with the 
freedom of choice. Moreover, unless the work of the Union was to be 
embarrassed by interruptions and delays, special representatives would 
have to remain continuously in Washington and might be equally sus- 
ceptible to the seductions of this delightful city and to the pleasant sense 
of comradeship which happily pervades the intercourse of those endeavor- 
ing to promote friendship and to reach reasonable adjustments. If the 
special representatives were continually in attendance, as they should be, 
the presence of two representatives of the same country, one as its min- 
ister or ambassador and another as its representative on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, would not only largely increase the 
expense of representation but could hardly fail to impair the prestige of 
both, to say nothing of the prestige of the Union itself. The Conference 
disposed of the question by recognizing the right of every government to 
appoint such representative as it desired and thus to displace its diplo- 
matic representative if it saw fit. But to avoid any ground for a different 
construction of its action, the Conference expressly provided that a 
government might select, as heretofore, its diplomatic representative to 
serve on the Governing Board. 

The Fifth Conference had already provided for the free election of 
chairman and vice-chairman on the Governing Board, and the proposal 
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for an artificial rotation was rejected. In the discussion it was made clear 
that the government of the United States did not desire any special privi- 
lege in the organization of the Union, that the Secretary of State of the 
United States did not seek any position of prominence on the Governing 
Board, but that he wished to be considered a co-worker with his colleagues 
in advancing the purposes of the Union. As to the office of director- 
general, it was apparent that continuity and not rotation was desirable. 
The tributes to the efficiency of the work of the present director-general 
were spontaneous and universal. The proposal for rotation in his office 
was withdrawn. 

There was, however, a proposal made by Mexico as to the functions 
of the Union which met with approval. This was that the Union should 
not “exercise functions of a political character.” The emphatic endorse- 
ment of this limitation was of the utmost significance. It may be difficult 
to define with precision what is meant by “functions of a political char- 
acter,” but the spirit and intent of the proposal cannot be misunderstood. 
It meant that the Union should not attempt to intrude upon the domain of 
the respective governments in relation to the policies which normally 
would be determined by them in the exercise of their proper authority 
and which lay outside the administrative activities, the duties of an edu- 
cational and cultural nature, and the various inquiries and studies con- 
fided to the Union by the direction of the international conferences. The 
Pan American Union was to be an executive instrumentality of the con- 
ferences and an organ of co-operation along established lines of endeavor, 
but was not to be a means by which any state or group of states could 
obtain a leverage to affect the policy of other states in regard to questions 
which the latter wished to determine for themselves. 

The attitude of the delegates to the Conference in this matter disclosed 
the futility of plans for making the Pan American Union an arbiter of the 
policies or action of the American governments. It was felt that any 
attempt of this sort would not only fail of its objective, but, if seriously 
prosecuted, would destroy the Union. I have frequently been amazed at 
the lack of proper appreciation, on the part of many who discuss this 
question, of the manner in which the Governing Board acts. The notion 
of this Board as a tribunal or council of supervision or of general advice, 
as an instrumentality to deal with delicate international situations, takes 
no account of its actual constitution and methods. The members of the 
Governing Board represent their governments. They act under instruc- 
tions. If any subject is brought before the Board, which is not one of the 
merest routine, and does not fall within clearest precedents or past in- 
structions, the request is at once made by the members of the Board for 
an opportunity to consult their governments. And there are twenty-one 
of these governments, each insisting on equality. No action could be 
taken which would not be as directed by these governments, and most 
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probably, in any matter of serious import involving the policies of one 
or more states, there would be division into groups, and no effective 
action would be possible. There is no recognition of great powers as 
maintaining and directing a permanent council. The decision that the 
Union should not have functions of a political character crystallized the 
general desire that no endeavors should be made by any government to 
use the Union to put even moral pressure on other governments, that is, 
to influence their action in matters where they desire to exercise their 
independent authority as sovereign states. This not only indicated the 
strength of nationalistic sentiment, but also a shrewd perception of the 
only way in which the Union itself could be preserved. 

Oddly enough, the preamble of the convention for the organization of 
the Pan American Union gave more trouble than any of the provisions of 
the convention. This was due to a determined effort, despite the unani- 
mous adoption of the resolution denying functions of a political character, 
to make the Union a vehicle for disputes relating to tariffs or regulations 
for the import or export of commodities. The proposal was not a popular 
one and won no adherents. Manifestly, every American state has its 
views as to its import and export duties, its methods of raising revenue, 
its administrative regulations. It does not consider these artificial, but 
adopts such laws and rules as it believes to be in its interest. The Latin 
American states were as tenacious of their rights in this respect as is the 
United States and there was no desire at the Conference, apart from the 
effort of a single delegation, to introduce the Pan American Union into 
that field. Questions between particular governments as to particular 
laws, regulations, or imposts are appropriately the subject for agreement, 
so far as possible, between these governments. The quickest way to end 
the usefulness of the Union would be to promote its intervention in mat- 
ters where the realization of national interest is keenest. While the spe- 
cific proposals in the interest of such a mistaken policy were rejected, the 
Conference adopted a preamble for the proposed convention, and pro- 
visions defining the functions of their Union, which in their generality of 
description left nothing untouched with which the Union could appro- 
priately deal. The specific resolutions of the Conference intrusted the 
Union with a large number of special and varied undertakings for the 
purpose of effecting the declared purposes of the Conference, of securing 
information on many subjects and arranging for numerous conferences 
of a special and technical character. Thus, while delimiting its work and 
protecting it from a premature and unwise intrusion into controversies 
which it could not successfully compose, the Pan American Union was 
placed on a firmer base than ever before and its opportunities for useful- 
ness as an administrative and informing agency of Pan American co- 
operation were greatly extended. This definite settlement of the status of 
the Union in itself made the Conference important and successful. 
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Codification of International Law.—In the field of public international 
law, twelve projects formulated by the Commission of Jurists at their 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro were presented. These included the project for 
pacific settlement of international disputes, to which I shall refer later. 
There were also two projects embraced in this group, relating to exchange 
of publications and interchange of professors and students, which be- 
longed in another category, and accordingly the Conference dealt with 
them in connection with proposals of intellectual co-operation. Of the 
remaining nine projects, seven were adopted with certain modifications, 
that is, those concerning status of aliens, treaties, diplomatic agents, con- 
suls, maritime neutrality, asylum and obligations of states in the event of 
civil strife. 

On the remaining projects, entitled “The Fundamental Bases of Inter- 
national Law” and “States—Existence, Equality, Recognition,” no action 
was taken, and further consideration was postponed until the next inter- 
national conference of the American republics. The reason lay in the 
fact that one of these projects contained a fragmentary and inadequate 
declaration on the subject of intervention. It declared briefly and simply 
that “No state may intervene in the internal affairs of another.” This 
reduced the problem of codification of the law on this subject to an 
engaging and delusive simplicity. There was no definition of “inter- 
vention” and none of “internal affairs.” No distinction between action 
that was justified in certain exigencies, and action that was unjustified, 
was attempted. The learning, and the discriminating postulates, of inter- 
national law found no place in the text. The manifest defect of the 
project lay in its failure to set forth the rights and duties of states in 
any manner that could be regarded as satisfactory and could thus provide 
an appropriate context. 

Dr. Victor Maurtua, of Peru, the reporter of the committee dealing 
with this subject, pointed out these defects in a brilliant exposition and 
proposed four declarations: (1) of the fundamental bases of the codi- 
fication of international law, (2) of the definitions and rules of appli- 
cation of international law, (3) on Pan American unity and solidarity, 
and (4) in relation to the recognition of governments. Deeming it essen- 
tial that the basis should be found in a statement of the principle of 
respect for fundamental rights, Dr. Maurtua proposed, as the first division 
of his report, the adoption of the Declaration of the American Institute 
of International Law formulated at its first meeting in Washington in 
1916. This Declaration, prepared by the leading jurists of Latin America 
and the United States, and approved by many others abroad, is as follows: 


I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; but this right neither implies the right nor justifies the act of the 
state to protect itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of unlaw- 
ful acts against innocent and unoffending states. 
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II. Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has a 
right to the pursuit of happiness and is free to develop itself without inter- 
ference or control from other states, provided that in so doing it does not inter- 
fere with or violate the rights of other states. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of every other nation 
belonging to the society of nations, and all nations have the right to claim and, 
according to the Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitled them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined boundaries and to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its territory, and all persons, whether native 
or foreign, found therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled to have 
that right respected and protected by all other nations, for right and duty are 
correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both national and inter- 
national: national in the sense that it is the law of the land and applicable as 
such to the decision of all questions involving its principles; international in 
the sense that it is the law of the society of nations and applicable as such to 
all questions between and among the members of the society of nations involy- 
ing its principles. 


Strange as it may seem to an impartial observer, the submission of this 
fair and comprehensive statement provoked a debate. It was unwelcome 
to some who desired the adoption of the incomplete statement of the 
original project. Occasion was afforded for eloquent assertions of the 
rights of sovereignty, of the sacredness of independence, which no one 
had any desire to challenge. The Declaration of the American Institute 
with its appropriate reference to the duties of states seemed to some to 
qualify the attributes of sovereignty. The balanced precepts of inter- 
national law were thus in danger of being forgotten in the zeal for a 
trumpet call in defense of the ideal of liberty to which we are all devoted. 
The matter was referred to a subcommittee. It would have been easy to 
modify the language of the Declaration of the American Institute so as 
to remove any possible ground for the suggestion—although such an 
interpretation seemed to be unwarrantable—that it impinged on sover- 
eignty. Slight changes could have removed any possible ground for 
criticism. But there were some who refused to accept the Declaration, 
insisting on the letter of the original project, and thus unanimity became 
impossible. In this situation, as we were dealing with the codification of 
international law which should have unanimous approval, a postponement 
of further discussion was deemed to be advisable. This partial failure 
was not without its compensations. It gave opportunity for frank inter- 
changes in committee, in subcommittee, and finally in plenary session, 
which cleared the air, promoted a fairer appreciation of opposing views, 
and made us at the close of the Conference much better friends than we 
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were at the beginning. We did not codify this part of international law, 
but we did better than that. We strengthened the ties which are deeper 
than the law and made firmer the mutual respect and confidence without 
which the law is of slight avail. 

I cannot undertake at this time to discuss the principles of codification 
or to present the details of the projects which the Conference adopted. 
It must suffice to say that, in the adoption of seven projects, gratifying 
progress was made in this most difficult of international enterprises. I 
may, however, suggest some reflections which do not detract from the 
importance of the work thus accomplished. It is always necessary to 
guard against a particularistic tendency in an endeavor which can be 
successful only as there is a general acceptance of results. While the 
American republics can make, and are making, a notable contribution to 
the effort of codifying international law, they cannot change, even with 
respect to themselves, the rights and duties of other states under inter- 
national law. They will succeed only as they are able, with a compre- 
hensive view and technical skill, to formulate not their particular doc- 
trines but the law, which rests on the consent of all civilized states. At 
the Havana Conference it was frequently necessary to point out, as, for 
example, in dealing with the subject of maritime neutrality, that it would 
be a vain effort to seek to change the general law establishing the rights 
of all neutrals by a special agreement of the states which were represented 
at the Conference. There may indeed be special cases justifying a limited 
departure. Thus, Bolivia is without access to the sea, and it was deemed 
appropriate to provide that, in case of war between American republics, 
neutral states should permit the transportation of war materials through 
their territory to a state shut off from the sea, provided the neutral states 
should not consider that their vital interests would be affected by such 
action. 

In codifying international law, the temptation is strong to endeavor 
to incorporate in the code not the law, but a mere political doctrine. 
Doubtless codification, even in the limited sense, will involve reconcili- 
ation of differences in statement and of points of view. But it is quite a 
different matter to abandon the rules of international law that are well 
known in order to set up different rules which suit the policies of particular 
states. New rules may be advisable, but it should be recognized that in 
proposing them one enters the field of legislation and success can be had, 
not in showing a past assent, but only in obtaining a new accord. 

To the work of the codification of international law, a political con- 
ference is not well adapted. Even jurists as delegates to such a conference 
may lose their juristic detachment and their allegiance to the law may 
yield to their patriotic espousal of the policies which the governments of 
their countries desire to maintain. Still, a code of international law, in 
order to gain technical force, aside from the weight it may deserve as 
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an exposition, must obtain the approval of governments and a political 
conference may be the ultimate means of securing this approval. Before 
such a conference, jurists must do their work with thoroughness and 
impartiality. And then, as it seems to me, before a final political con- 
ference is held to frame projects of conventions, there should be a 
preliminary conference in which not only distinguished jurists, but the 
foreign offices of governments, through the members of their official legal 
staffs, should participate, so that any conflicting views of the legal ad- 
visers of governments may be known and if possible brought into har- 
mony before a final political conference is convened. Governments 
appoint jurists for the preliminary work of drafting, with a complete 
reservation as to the final attitude they will take as governments. When 
projects have been drafted, they are submitted by each government, I 
assume, to its technical legal staff, and the views of the latter are most 
probably incorporated in the instructions to the delegates that deal with 
the projects. Thus, apparent agreements at meetings of commissions of 
jurists may prove to be illusory in the face of new difficulties raised in 
foreign offices even as to matters of law. Through preliminary meetings 
of jurists with the attendance of technical advisers of governments, some, 
if not all, of these difficulties might be removed. If, through such meet- 
ings, agreements on certain subjects cannot be reached, it will in most 
instances, as it seems to me, be idle to bring such matters to the decision 
of a political conference composed of delegates chosen with reference to 
governmental policies rather than for the appropriate formulation of 
statements of the law. The Havana Conference wisely adopted a broad 
resolution governing further endeavors in codification, and this resolution, 
as it seems to me, can be availed of to secure the necessary co-operation. 

In the field of private international law, or what is ordinarily called 
“conflict of laws,” an advance of great importance was made at the 
Havana Conference through the adoption, with slight changes, of the 
Code of Private International Law prepared by Dr. Antonio Sanchez de 
Bustamante (the President of the Conference) as approved by the Com- 
mission of Jurists at their meeting at Rio de Janeiro. In view of our 
system of government in the United States, with our forty-eight states 
and our federal government of limited powers, the United States could 
not join in this action, but it viewed with sympathetic interest the efforts 
of the other American states to obtain legislative uniformity. The Busta- 
mante Code was accepted by eighteen affirmative votes, with definite reser- 
vations ultimately maintained by Argentina, Brazil, Salvador, and the 
Dominican Republic. In addition, the Conference passed a number of 
resolutions looking to further studies in this field and took appropriate 
action to secure the continuance of the necessary preparatory work by the 
Commission of Jurists. Thus the avenue is open for substantial progress 
before the next international conference. 
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The Conference approved the proposal of its committee for the crea- 
tion of an International American Commission of Women to prepare 
studies on the subject of the civil and political equality of women, and 
recommended that the governments of the American States should study 
and adopt legal measures to concede to women certain rights which they 
do not at present enjoy in some of the republics. The resolutions of the 
Fifth Conference with respect to the arbitration of commercial disputes 
were again adopted. It was also recommended that the American States 
adhere to the Conventions of Brussels relating to Assistance and Salvage 
of September 23, 1910, to that of Naval Privilege and Mortgage of 
April 10, 1926, and to that of the Limitation of Responsibility of Ship- 
Owners of November, 1922. 

Problems of Communication.—One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the Sixth Conference was the adoption of a liberal convention 
relating to aviation. Inter-American commercial aviation is assured 
equality of treatment and facilities. On the suggestion of the United 
States, opportunity was given to the United States and Panama to agree 
with respect to air routes and terminals, so that the Panama Canal may 
be properly safeguarded without interfering with the legitimate demands 
of commercial communication. The interest of the United States in ade- 
quately protecting the Canal at all times and under all conditions was 
distinctly stated and freely recognized by all. The safeguarding of the 
Canal by the United States is in the interest of all the American republics. 

Resolutions were adopted in relation to the Pan American Railway, 
which, when completed, will connect the cities of the United States with 
those of South America. Two-thirds of the railway has already been 
constructed. There were also resolutions as to the construction of the 
Pan American Motor Highway through the Isthmus of Panama with 
two divisions reaching eastern and western South America. Facility in 
communication will bind us together with the indissoluble ties of multi- 
plying and interrelated economic interests. In the most practical sense, 
we are just beginning our relations to Latin America. 

Various Co-operative Efforts—I wish that it were possible to review 
the variety of interests which were considered by the Conference and 
the numerous resolutions which were adopted evincing a sincere desire to 
promote co-operation in every practical way. This was especially manifest 
in relation to sanitation and to public-health problems, and with respect 
to intellectual co-operation. Action was taken looking to the organiza- 
tion of a Pan American Geographical Institute, to the creation of an 
American Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, to the promotion of inter- 
changes of professors and students, the establishment of scholarships and 
special foundations for instruction in Spanish, English, Portuguese, and 
French, and the study of commercial legislation, and of the history of the 
commercial and diplomatic relations of the American republics. 
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There was provision for the calling and organization of a large num- 
ber of special conferences, e.g., of journalists, of commercial associations, 
of bibliographical experts, of students of pedagogy, of municipalities, and 
in relation to plant and sanitary control, trademarks, agricultural co-oper- 
ation, communication statistics, and for many investigations of important 
subjects. It is through these special conferences and studies, rather than 
through the more spectacular political conferences, that we may look for 
the most important results of the collaboration, not of the governments, 
but of the peoples of the American continents. 

Conciliation and Arbitration—This subject was reached too late to 
permit the Conference to prepare a convention. An able report was sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Public International Law by Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, of Panama. After a brief discussion all the questions presented 
were referred to a subcommittee composed of representatives of Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Cuba, Panama, and the United States. 
The subcommittee under the leadership of its chairman, Dr. Raul Fer- 
nandez, of Brazil, proposed the following resolution which was approved 
unanimously by the full committee and adopted by the Conference: 


The Sixth International Conference of American States resolves: 

Wuereas, The American republics desire to express that they condemn 
war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual relations; and 

Wuereas, The American republics have the most fervent desire to con- 
tribute in every possible manner to the development of international means for 
the pacific settlement of conflicts between states ; 

1. That the American republics adopt obligatory arbitration as the means 
which they will employ for the pacific solution of their international differences 
of a juridical character. 

2. That the American republics will meet in Washington within the period 
of one year in a conference of conciliation and arbitration to give conventional 
form to the realization of this principle, with the minimum exceptions which 
they may consider indispensable to safeguard the independence and sovereignty 
of the states, as well as matters of a domestic concern, and to the exclusion also 
of matters involving the interest or referring to the action of a state not a 
party to the convention. 

3. That the governments of the American republics will send for this end 
plenipotentiary jurisconsults with instructions regarding the maximum and 
the minimum which they would accept in the extension of obligatory arbitral 
jurisdiction. 

4. That the convention or conventions of conciliation and arbitration which 
may be concluded should leave open a protocol for progressive arbitration 
which would permit the development of this beneficial institution up to its 
maximum. 

5. That the convention or conventions which may be agreed upon, after 
signature, should be submitted immediately to the respective governments for 
their ratification in the shortest possible time. 
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The Conference also adopted, on the proposal of Mexico, a resolution 
as follows: 


CONSIDERING : 

That the American nations should always be inspired in solid co-operation 
for justice and the general good; 

That nothing is so opposed to this co-operation as the use of violence; 

That there is no international controversy, however serious it may be, 
which cannot be peacefully arranged if the parties desire in reality to arrive 
at a pacific settlement ; 

That war of aggression constitutes an international crime against the 
human species : 
Resolved: 

1. All aggression is considered illicit and as such is declared prohibited ; 

2. The American States will employ all pacific means to settle conflicts 
which may arise between them. 


The subcommittee was of the view, and the full committee decided, 
that no change should be recommended in the provisions of the Gondra 
Convention which had been adopted at the Fifth Conference at Santiago. 
This Convention has been ratified by the United States, Brazil, Chile, 
Cuba, Hayti, Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay, Venezuela, Guatemala, and 
Panama. It still awaits ratification by a large number of the signatory 
states. It provides for the establishment of commissions of inquiry to 
undertake the investigation of disputes which it has been impossible to 
settle through diplomatic channels or to submit to arbitration in accord- 
ance with existing treaties. The parties undertook not to begin mobili- 
zation or concentration of troops on the frontier of the other party, nor 
to engage in any hostile acts of preparations for hostilities, from the 
time steps are taken to convene the commission of inquiry until the 
commission has rendered its report (which must be within a year unless 
the time is extended by agreement) or until six months after the report, 
this time being available for renewed negotiations to bring about a 
settlement. It is hoped that this Convention will soon come into force 
through the necessary ratifications. If a state joins in a declaration 
condemning war as an instrument of policy and desires to extend the 
range of arbitral settlement, it would seem reasonable to expect that it 
at least would ratify the Gondra Convention. 

Under the resolution of the Havana Conference, the way is now 
open for a conference of plenipotentiary jurisconsults to be held in 
Washington during the current year to prepare an agreement for obli- 
gatory arbitration. That conference should have important results. It 
is apparent, however, from the terms of the resolution that an agreement 
for compulsory arbitration in all cases is not to be expected. Exceptions 
were suggested in Dr. Alfaro’s report. The resolution of the Conference 
itself suggests “the minimum exceptions” which may be considered in- 
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dispensable “to safeguard the independence and sovereignty of the states,” 
and the exclusion of “matters of a domestic concern” and also of “matters 
involving the interest or referring to the action of a state not a party 
to the convention.” These are familiar categories of exception. The 
phrasing may be regarded as better than the old formula excepting 
questions affecting “vital interests” and “honor.” Any question, however 
appropriately justiciable, might come under such a description as the 
last mentioned, which makes an agreement for arbitration an engagement 
solemn in form but one which might be without force in fact when most 
needed. 

But it should be observed that appropriate exceptions to an agreement 
to arbitrate, made as definite as possible and relating to matters which 
the American States would not, in any event, consent to arbitrate, are 
not inconsistent with the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy. A nation may be unwilling to arbitrate a question which it would 
have no idea of fighting about, except in self-defense. Domestic questions 
afford an illustration. This country may refuse to submit controversies 
over its immigration laws to arbitration, but it has no reason to believe 
that any question as to the policy of its exercise of authority over such 
a subject would lead to war. Reservations as to sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, domestic questions, and matters relating to the interest or action 
of states not parties to the convention, are really intended to prevent 
intrusion and pressure in relation to matters not deemed to be justiciable. 
Although the right to demand arbitration is denied, complaints may be 
withdrawn or modified and amicable settlements may be found. 

Granted the propriety of such exceptions as the resolution indicates, 
there still remains a broad opportunity for the arbitration of justiciable 
disputes lying outside the exceptions, and in this field provisions should 
be made for obligatory arbitration. Nations which renounce war cannot 
do less than provide this remedy wherever it is practicable. Not to pro- 
vide it in cases of “international differences of a juridical character,” 
as the resolution phrases it, would be to show slight interest in the 
practical institutions of peace. 

But if we are to have obligatory arbitration of justiciable disputes 
which are not within excepted categories of a definite character, it will 
be necessary in this country to have an important advance in policy. Let 
me recall the history of the past thirty years in relation to this matter. 
During the Cleveland Administration there was a strong public sentiment 
in favor of a general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, this being considered a step toward a similar plan for all 
civilized nations. The Olney-Pauncefote Treaty was signed in 1897, 
with provisions for compulsory arbitration having a wide scope. This 
treaty was not only supported by President Cleveland but President 
McKinley strongly endorsed it in his annual message, urging its early 
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approval “not merely as a matter of policy but as a duty to mankind.” 
But, notwithstanding the safeguards established by the treaty, the pro- 
visions for compulsory arbitration were not approved and the treaty 
failed. In 1904 Secretary Hay negotiated a number of arbitration treaties. 
He limited the provision for obligatory arbitration to “differences which 
may arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpretation of treaties 
existing between the two contracting parties, and which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy.” Even with this limitation, there 
was the further proviso that the differences should be such as “do not 
affect the vital interests the independence or the honor of the two con- 
tracting states and do not concern the interests of third parties.” It was 
also provided that the parties should conclude a special agreement in 
each individual case, “defining clearly the matter in dispute and the 
scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and fixing the periods for the 
formation of the arbitral tribunal and the several stages of the procedure.” 
This provision was amended in the Senate by the substitution of the 
phrase “special treaty” for “special agreement,” so that in every case 
of arbitration it would be necessary to make a special treaty with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. In view of this change, Secretary 
Hay announced that the President would not submit the amendment to the 
other governments. The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 do not 
make recourse to the arbitral tribunal compulsory. In approving the 
Second Hague Convention, the Senate, after repeating the declaration of 
reservation made on behalf of the United States in connection with the 
First Hague Convention, specifically resolved that the approval of the 
United States was “with the understanding that recourse to the perma- 
nent court for the settlement of differences can be had only by agreement 
thereto through general or special treaties of arbitration heretofore 
or hereafter concluded between the parties in dispute,” and that the 
“compromis required by any treaty of arbitration to which the United 
States may be a party shall be settled only by agreement between the 
contracting parties unless such treaty shall expressly provide otherwise.” 
The arbitration treaties subsequently negotiated by Secretary Root ex- 
pressly stipulated that the special agreement for each individual arbitration 
should be made by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

In 1911, the Taft Administration submitted to the Senate broad 
arbitration conventions with Great Britain and with France. There was 
a provision that in case a question arose whether a particular difference 
was subject to arbitration under the treaty, the issue should be settled 
by a proposed joint high commission. This provision was struck out in 
the Senate, which also added a number of limiting reservations. In the 
amended form, the treaties were not acceptable to the administration and 
remained unratified. 
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The arbitration treaties recently signed and proposed to take the place 
of the Root treaties define more precisely the classes of questions to be 
excepted and also contain the provision for a special agreement to be made 
with the approval of the Senate in the case of each submission to 
arbitration. 

It is appropriate, of course, in the case of a submission to arbitration 
under a general arbitration treaty that there should be a particular agree- 
ment, or compromis, providing the details of procedure in the given case, 
or that provision should be made for determining these details if the 
parties are unable to agree. It is also true that the Senate is not likely 
to refuse approval to a compromis under a treaty of compulsory arbitra- 
tion when the case is not considered as falling within the exceptions, the 
provision for approval in such a case being deemed to be merely pro- 
cedural. But it is evident that great importance must attach to the 
definiteness of the exceptions provided in the treaty, as the more loosely 
these are stated the greater is the danger that the treaty will be ineffectual 
to accomplish its purpose, if at the time of dispute there is an indisposition 
to resort to arbitration. If we are prepared to join in an agreement for 
obligatory arbitration with the Latin American states, we should know 
precisely what it means and have no stipulations which could be regarded 
as a reservation of the right to refuse arbitration in the cases which lie 
outside the excepted classes. 

I trust that in the interest of our relation to the promotion of peaceful 
settlement of international controversies, the United States may be in a 
position to meet her sister republics of Latin America in the coming 
Arbitration Conference with a clear-cut policy for genuinely obligatory 
arbitration of justiciable questions. It is not possible to have appropriate 
exceptions plainly set forth, and in cases which are not within the 
exceptions, to have the agreement to submit to arbitration in such terms 
that all parties to it will recognize the obligation as being definite and 
inescapable? We could make no more hopeful endeavor to cement our 
friendship with Latin American countries or to justify the leadership 
we desire to take in the cause of peace. 

In conclusion permit me to give you a few personal impressions of 
the atmosphere of the Conference, of men and methods. The Cuban 
government and the Cuban people were most generous hosts. The 
beautiful and commodious buildings of the University were placed at 
the command of the Conference and every facility was provided for the 
meetings of committees and for plenary sessions. The visit of President 
Coolidge was greeted with enthusiasm and President Machado gave 
lavishly of his time to attest his deep interest in the proceedings. The 
delegates from the Latin American countries were men of exceptional 
ability. Among them were many distinguished jurists. They were men 
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of large experience, with broad knowledge of affairs. It was a high 
privilege to come into intimate association with men of such character 
and distinction. Much is made of the differences between the Latin 
American and the Anglo-Saxon temperaments. The differences un- 
doubtedly exist, but aside from the use of a different language, there was 
little to distinguish the assembly from those gatherings to which we are 
accustomed. For the most part the proceedings were direct and without 
more lost motion than is characteristic of conferences anywhere. I should 
expect as much prolixity, if not more, in our legislative bodies. Even 
the barrier of language, I was happy to find, was not a very serious one. 
A great deal was accomplished in a relatively short time. We had no 
filibusters. 

The atmosphere of the Conference was friendly. The constant as- 
sociation of the delegates brought them into fairly close intimacy, and 
they learned to know each other well. This tended to promote esteem and 
to remove distrust. If there were any cabals, they did not prosper. 
Peoples cannot know each other in the abstract. We judge nations by 
the men we meet rather than by the books we read. Whatever else may 
be said of the results of the Conference at Havana, representative men 
met and learned to work together to the advantage of all our countries. 
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| [Department conducted by Proressor Artuur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XII, 8, May, 1928.—“The Problem of 
Contemporary Literature—A Symposium.” This article contains the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent out by the Editor to five representative 
scholars in each of the three major foreign languages, with a view to 
ascertaining their opinions on the advisability of studying contemporary 
foreign literature. The results may be summarized briefly as follows: 
“1. Do you or do you not favor the study of contemporary foreign litera- 
ture, and on what grounds? Yes, eight; more or less doubtful, six. 2. At 
what stage of undergraduate or graduate training should such study, if 
desirable, be begun? Only four vote for early undergraduate work in this 
} a field; six favor it for seniors or other advanced undergraduates; two 
| f would restrict it largely to graduates. 3. What part of the student’s work 

in literature should lie in this field? Two replies (both for Spanish) ad- 
vocate liberal allotments of such reading, even for undergraduates; a 
teacher of German in a college, largely undergraduate, would devote about 
one-fourth of the work in literature to this period; and another teacher 
. of Spanish believes in extensive contemporary reading in fourth year 
| work; the others, seven in number, favor a conservative policy. 4. What 
: should determine the selection of the works or authors to be studied? On 
this point the replies are more scattering, but the following principal con- 
siderations are adduced: the study of certain trends or movements leads 
logically to the inclusion of modern authors who belong to them; present- 
day critical judgment is constantly evaluating new works and their 
authors, and we should be guided thereby; the presumptive interests of 
the student also constitute a determining factor. 5. What method of treat- 
ment do you favor? Direct statements under this head stress the relative 
inapplicability of the historical method, the propriety of extensive rather 
than intensive reading, and the treatment of modern works either in rela- 
a. tion to specific movements (vertically, as it were), or from the point of 
Wi view of comparative literature (horizontally). Two Romance colleagues 
advocate the method of éxrplication de textes 24 
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Modern Languages Forum, XIII, 2, April—John W. Todd, “Is There 

F a Language Talent?” This important article on a controverted question 
it is an abstract of an extended study financed by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study and made under the auspices of the National Council on 
Education. The investigators selected as the elements of their research 
ti “the following measurable traits or capacities: (1) memory capacity, 
i (2) comprehension, (3) extent of English vocabulary, (4) range of 
i. general information, and (5) intelligence level. These were decided upon 
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after a wide preliminary investigation and chosen with great deliberation. 
They seemed to be the most loosely connected and homogeneous elements 
obtainable concerning which any relationship with language achievement 
might be assumed. ....” The results of the investigation tend to show 
that no such thing as special language capacity exists in fact. “.... not 
one case of the hundreds examined . . . . stood out as specifically and 
peculiarly apt in the languages and mediocre or less in their (sic) other 
achievements. On the contrary, our tests reveal that those who achieve 
well in the modern languages, other things being equal, are apt to achieve 
well in other branches of endeavor also, while those who perform in the 
lowest quintile level in the languages, all other things being equal, tend to 
perform in other fields on the same low level. Indeed, the high correla- 
tions between general intelligence and our battery of tests (over three 
times that between mechanical score and intelligence) would indicate that 
linguistic achievement has broad and general connections within the per- 
sonality and thus falls far short of being specific enough to find a place 
among the talents. The assumed particular ‘readiness’ for the languages 
is but an expression of a general cerebral readiness and plasticity; the 
assumed special inaptitude for the languages, but a case of the general 
incapacity to meet any new situation with efficiency.” 

Clarence Paschall, “Training for Modern Language Teaching.” A 
discussion of the problem of training modern language teachers, more 
particularly for those positions—perhaps in point of fact the most numer- 
ous class—where the young teacher is compelled for various reasons to 
teach another subject together with a modern language. Preparation to 
meet this situation should be made in mapping the student’s training. Ob- 
viously the thing to do is to train for a combination of subjects. “One of 
the best combinations is a double major including a modern language and 
Latin. From the standpoint of the modern language teacher’s future 
development it could not be bettered. A direct acquaintance with the great 
classics that have come down to us through the ages, and which live again 
in the greatest works of modern times, gives to the modern language 
teacher who possesses it an advantage that can scarcely be overestimated. 
And some knowledge of the Latin language itself is essential to any ade- 
quate understanding of the structure and idiom of the modern tongues 
taught in high school.” 

At present the teaching combination which includes both a modern 
language and Latin is a practical one. If there were more young teachers 
of the right sort who were prepared in this way, it is my belief that they 
would readily find positions. They could take a solid language program. 
The result would be that in small schools where the language offering is 
now restricted to two years of one language, more would be given and an 
opportunity would be afforded for capable students who so desire to 
secure training in both Latin and a modern language. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Anrpa, Associate Editor] 


LOPE’S SONNETS AND FECUNDITY 


“I Sonetti di Lope de Vega,” by Antonio Restori, Archivam Romanicum, 

Vol. XI, No. 3 (July-September, 1927), p. 384. 

As a preliminary to a more extensive study, Restori computes as nearly 
as possible the probable number of Lope’s sonnets, and, en route, skillfully 
examines his unbelievable productivity as a dramatist. Petrarch himself, 
the great master, was, with the addition of a few extravagants, contented 
with rigorously selecting for preservation only 317 of his sonnets. Of 
Lope, with no sifting of the good from the bad or indifferent, 1,570 may 
actually be counted. These Restori conveniently distinguishes as lyric 
(found among his rimas varias and in other non-dramatic works) and 
dramatic (included in theatrical productions). Of the former, totaling 
757, we possess, Restori believes, practically the entire output, for we have 
all of Lope’s non-dramatic works, and almost all of them published by 
Lope himself, who especially cherished his lyrics. The 79 sonnets scat- 
tered throughout other collections are much less than one might have 
supposed. There is almost no literary difference between these lyric son- 
nets and the dramatic. The great majority are of sententious, amorous, or 
jocose content, and could with little violence pass (as Lope actually made 
some of them do) from one category to the other. Relatively few are 
really theatrical, i.e., dialogued [divided, I suppose, between two or more 
characters], or so intimately linked to the scenic action that they could 
not be removed without some mutilation or lacuna being noticeable. Lope 
himself calls attention to this relative independence of the sonnet by de- 
claring that it “esta bien en los que aguardan.” It is therefore opportune 
for filling in between scenes and dialogues, modestly serving to facilitate 
the passing of moments of pause in the action, at the same time that it 
displays the poet’s virtuosity—a function, then, wisely intrusted to a verse 
form that, even though included within a comedia as a part of the dia- 
logue, always remains distinct in essence and impression, substantially 
lyric and not dramatic. 

Due to the loss of the larger part of Lope’s plays, we of course possess 
only the minority of his dramatic sonnets, 813. Of these, out of 444 
comedias and 46 autos examined, 795 sonnets are found in 328 comedias, 
and 18 sonnets in 14 autos. Using these same proportions, a criterion pos- 
sibly fallacious but the only one available, Restori estimates that Lope’s 
dramatic sonnets would reach a total of 2,232 (78 in autos) even if we 
assumed as a safe minimum, very probably surpassed in reality, that he 
wrote in all only 1,200 comedias and 200 autos. With the 757 lyric son- 
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nets, there results the prodigious sum of 2,989 sonnets in all—and this only 
a minor portion of his lyric production ! 

To establish the assumed minimum of plays necessitates first an explana- 
tion of at least two apparent inconsistencies in the existing figures. At- 
tributed to Lope with more or less certainty there are, known or lost, 750 
comedias and 60 autos. In the Peregrino of February, 1618, Lope himself 
claims to have written 462 comedias. But only six months later, in the 
prélogo to his Parte XI (August, 1618), he declares that the number 
“llega ya a ochocientas,” 338 more. Restori offers a satisfactory hypothe- 
sis for this inmensa discrepancia, this inexplicable enorme divergencia, 
these cdlculos fantdsticos that have caused La Barrera, Rennert, Castro, 
and others to eye Lope’s figures with a perhaps unwarranted degree of 
distrust. In the Peregrino, both of 1604 and of 1618, Lope, though with a 
mistake in his addition, is thinking of comedias proper, for he gives two 
lists of titles. And the same thing is undoubtedly true of the Arte nuevo 
of 1609, where he confesses to 483 comedias which “fuera de seis Pecaron 
contra el arte gravemente.” No one will venture to maintain that Lope, 
excusing himself for having thus broken the Aristotelian rules, intended 
to speak also of his autos sacramentales and de nacimiento. But Restori 
believes that, not only in the Parte XI but also in subsequent calculations, 
the figures presented by Lope refer to theatrical productions in general, 
that is both comedias and autos, if not perhaps also entremeses. 

In his Parte XIV (October, 1619), Lope, affectionately dedicating a 
play to his son Lopito, says that he has written 900 comedias. The occa- 
sion is scarcely one to be chosen for a deliberate lie, and indeed the addi- 
tion of 100 plays during the 14 months since the Parte XI is not improb- 
able. This sum is confirmed, moreover, in the prélogo of Parte XV 
(aprobacién, September 24, 1624) by the almost identical figure of 927 
comedias—a figure worthy of more attention than critics have given it, 
for it is a number with a pretense to precision, with the tens and the units, 
and not as elsewhere a round number with merely the hundreds. But what 
is more important is the fact that this is the only time that Lope dis- 
tinguishes comedias and autos, expressly informing us that this total is 
reached by “contando las que se llaman autos.” Moreover in a loa that 
Restori feels is certainly Lope’s, autos are defined as “comedias a honor y 
gloria del Pan” (Obras, II, p. 141). If the 900 comedias of October, 1619, 
were according to Lope only comedias properly so-called, this would leave 
only 27 as the total number of autos written by him up to September 24, 
1620. When precisely 27 of the autos of which we have notice are known 
to be anterior to 1620, it is an obvious absurdity to assume that only autos 
subsequent to this date are lost or unknown. It is clear, therefore, that in 
the ochocientas comedias of Parte XI, the novecientas fabulas of the 
Filomena (1621), the novecientas comedias mentioned in Tirso’s Fingida 
Arcadia (1621), the novecientas comedias of Parte XIV, and in all the 
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other reckonings by the hundreds, Lope with the word comedias perhaps 
meant no more than piesas teatrales in general, but certainly comedias and 
autos together. 

After the 927 of September, 1620, there appears a reasonable figure in 
the mil y setenta comedias mentioned by Lope in his Parte XX (Septem- 
ber, 1624). But then follows a mortal jump to his last and definitive 
figure of 1,500 in the final verses of La moza de céntaro, certainly written 
and produced between October, 1625, and August, 1627. The total of 1,500 
comedias is repeated by Lope in his Egloga a Claudio (1631), as well as 
by Pellicer de Salas in El Phénix, 1630, and Montalban in his Para todos, 
1632. In the seven years between 1624 and 1631 it is not incredible that 
the fertile Lope should have written 439 new comedias, but it is incredible 
that he did so in the much briefer period, 13 to 30 months, between the 
Parte XX and La moza de cantaro. Restori’s hypothesis, apparently re- 
stated from his study on La moza (Saggi de Bibliografia teatrale spa- 
gnuola, Geneva, 1927, pp. 63-75), is to the effect that the original text of 
the 1625/6 Moza did not as yet read mil y quinientas, but mil y dozientas 
or mil y trezientas; but that, as the figure 1,500 was later almost univer- 
sally accepted and remained traditional, a correction to mil y quinientas 
was naturally made when the play was printed in the second half of the 
century, when the mil y dozientas or trezientas would have seemed an 
offense to Lope’s memory and to the truth. 


MONTALBAN 


“Tl Para Todos di Giovanni Pérez de Montalban,” by Antonio Restori, 
La Bibliofilia, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1-2 (April-May, 1927), pp. 1-19. 
The masterly thoroughness of this study makes it a model for young 

bibliographers. Sixteen editions are described in detail, from the first, 

Madrid, 1632, to the last, Seville, 1736. An interesting portrait of Mon- 

talban at 29 herein receives its first modern reproduction. In the 1635 

Madrid edition, the fifth impression, additions to the frontispiece and to 

the Indice de los ingenios, where Montalban speaks of himself, afford a 

new datum for his biography by showing that he must have acquired the 

right to the title of Notorio del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicién in the in- 
terim since 1632. The 1635 Indice also provokes curiosity by its addition 
of four new names: Don Juan de Cerain, Don Luis Ramirez de Arellano, 

Don Matias Picon, and Don Pedro Garcia. The only variant in the 

Memoria de los que escriven Comedias cn Castilla solamente illuminates 

the hitherto incomprehensible expression en profecia employed by Que- 

vedo in speaking of Montalban (Perinola, B.A.E., II, 470a) : 

1632 ed.: “Don Antonio de Solis esta acabando una [comedia] que 
llama la Gitanilla [de Madrid] y quien conoce su espiritu, talento y ciencia, 
en profecia creera que en esto ha de ser superior, como en lo demas.” 
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1635 ed.: “Don Antonio de Solis, escriuié la Gitanilla, Comedia ex- 
celente: y quien conoce su espiritu, talento y ciencia, a todas luzes creera 
que como en esto fue superior lo sera en lo demas.” 


EL ABENCERRAJE 


An important posthumous study by Henri Mérimée, “El Abencerrage 
d’aprés diverses versions publiées au XVI siécle” (Bulletin Hispanique, 
t. XXX, No. 2, Avril—Juin, 1928, pp. 146-81), complements and modifies 
his earlier article, El Abencerrage d’aprés Il’ Inventario et la Diana (Bul- 
letin Hispanique, XXI, 143-66), with previously inaccessible material 
and the publication in their entirety of the seventeen folios of the incom- 
plete text of the Parte de la Coronica del inclito infante don Fernando que 
gané a Antequera, en la qual trata como se casaron a hurto el Abendaraxe 
Abindarraez con la linda Xarifa, etc. This transcription is based on a 
photostatic reproduction of the unique copy owned by the Duke of Medi- 
naceli, already published in reduced facsimile in the Bulletin Hispanique 
of 1923. 

In his first article, Mérimée seems to have agreed with Gallardo and 
Menéndez y Pelayo in setting the date of the book, because of its Gothic 
characters, at the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (p. 144), and actually placed the date of publication between 1484 
and 1550 (pp. 145, 146). Now, however, inasmuch as Gothic letters were 
retained by some backward presses almost until the end of the sixteenth 
century, Mérimée feels that the date must be established on more valid 
grounds. The dedication of the Parte de la Coronica furnishes valuable 
data that the limited quotations of Gallardo have left hitherto unsuspected. 
In concluding his complimentary expressions, the anonymous author 
wishes his noble Aragonese patron, Hieroénymo Ximénez de Embun, sefior 
de Barboles y Huytura, a long and happy life with his wife dofia Blanca de 
Sesse and his beloved children. Therefore, the Coronica is incontestably 
posterior to April 29, 1548, the date of the marriage contract between 
Hierénymo de Embun and Blanca de Sesse. Since the couple already had 
several children, the date may be brought down still further to at least 
1550. A certain archaic quality of style, however, and the use of the 
Gothic characters make improbable a too late date. One cannot be mis- 
taken, Mérimée believes, in attributing the Parte de la Coronica, in the 
form in which it has come down to us, to the period extending from 1550 
to 1560. 

Although the identity of the author is in no way revealed by his dedi- 
cation, he does therein, as regards the great question of the originality of 
the work, explain himself. He does not pretend to be its real author, or 
even its editor, but simply a reviser of a tale that he is preoccupied in 
restoring to its original integrity, without enrichment or modification. 
This story was little known before him (andaba oculta) because two 
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evident faults kept readers at a distance. The text was scarcely legible 
(no se podia leer), which we must doubtless take as an allusion not to 
the literary disorder of the narrative, but to the material confusion of the 
characters of the text, undoubtedly circulating in manuscript. And be- 
sides, the story was incomplete both in form and in content. Many sen- 
tences were interrupted, and the action lacked its denouement. In order, 
then, to place the work within reach of all, the text had to be put in better 
order, as well as to be printed. At the same time, algunas impertinencias 
were here and there suppressed, which may have altered the flavor. But 
at any rate, the work dedicated to Jerénimo Ximénez de Embin was a 
restoration or a selection, not a creation. 

These confidences on the part of our reviser are in perfect accord 
with what we guess of him from his style. Certainly he was no great ex- 
pert in the matter of literature. Of all the reasons that he could have 
invoked in praise of the tale, he retains in his dedication only those that 
are foreign to literature. One is of circumstance: he wishes to please 
Ximénez de Embin by offering him a little story that he supposes to be in 
harmony with the delicate sentiments of the addressee. The other is of a 
moral order: he desires to preserve among Spaniards the memory of a 
generous act produced on Spanish soil by a Spaniard, an act of which one 
would find in the national history very few repetitions. Of the charm of 
the anecdote, of its poetic or artistic value, he says nothing, perhaps be- 
cause he has not clearly sensed it. He was in fact far from being a fine 
connoisseur. He displays no reluctance to employing in his style forms 
which were certainly often used about him and which have remained cus- 
tomary in the peninsula, but which, at that time as well as today, reveal 
vulgarity. So it is that he uses refria (for resfria), compuniendo (for 
componiendo). Other errors, which are certainly not typographical or 
faults of taste, bring one to conclude that our reviser’s awkwardness some- 
times goes as far as an incorrect interpretation of the model he is copying; 
the work he has undertaken of refining the text stops at the surface, 
applying itself to the words, not to the ideas. He fosters absurdity by 
omitting a whole member of a phrase, and by misreadings goes directly 
against the logic of situation and character. Whether such errors are his 
own or whether his fault is limited to allowing them to persist, after hav- 
ing received them from a predecessor, he, in any case, reveals himself to 
us as a mediocre artisan in letters. He is a scribe, not a critic, and much 
less a writer. 

It is not to be expected that this publisher, who has not printed his 
text correctly, would have worded it in language that was very personal. 
He employs the words and forms that one employs when one sets out to 
express one’s self in Castillian. Aragonese as he is shown to be by the 
dedication of the book, he has foregone speaking of the soil, which was 
not admissible in writings of literary pretensions, but, like so many others 
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of his compatriots, he has left in his Castillian certain Aragonese forms. 
Even without the preliminary declarations, they are sufficiently numerous 
and sufficiently characteristic for the book to betray a provincial origin. 
Among such aragonesismos are (1) the second person plural is, taken 
from Latin ire rather than from vadere; (2) the constant preference for 
compound rather than simple words, abajar, allegar, etc., instead of the 
bajar, llegar, that almost always appear in the Castillian and later versions 
of the same story; (3) the frequent omission of a in constructions where 
Castillian makes it obligatory; (4) the word punto, corresponding to 
French point, employed with negative value and reinforcing the simple 
no, a usage strange to Castile; (5) the confusion of the vowels e and i 
(impero, impressa, tiniendo, adeuind, desculpado for empero, empressa, 
teniendo, adiuind, disculpado), a phenomenon, however, found also among 
the other illiterates of the peninsula, and therefore more fittingly consid- 
ered as a mark of vulgarity than as a proof of Aragonese origin. Such an 
origin seems to Mérimée none the less solidly established. No grand clerc 
in the art of writing, the editor of our Parte de la Coronica owes to this 
rusticity not only the blunders of the text he offers us but also the well- 
marked flavor of the soil. 

The book, then, was prepared in Aragon, and the editor was Ara- 
gonese. Could not likewise the story itself, the subject-matter of the book, 
have been elaborated in Aragon? Those who have studied this story have 
insisted on the anachronism it commits by making characters such as 
Rodrigo de Narvaez, who lived at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
coincident with events considerably later, such as the taking of Alora by 
the Christians in 1484, or the massacre of the Abencerrajes in 1482. Per- 
haps this anachronism is to be explained by the desire of exalting a 
personage that the Aragonese had adopted. 

In this tale, of which the Parte de la Coronica at present represents 
for us the most ancient version, there are associated three elements. 

1. It is first of all a romantic anecdote, made up of the love story of 
Abindarraez and Xarifa, how they love each other even at the time they 
believe themselves brother and sister, how this love triumphs over separa- 
tion and then over the hazards of war that have delivered the betrothed 
into the hands of the enemy. In the rich collection of Grenadine literature 
this charming piece quite naturally and without question ranks first as re- 
gards date and merit, but it is without originality of its own. Neither by 
their traits of character, nor by the milieu in which they move, nor by the 
nature of their adventures do Abindarraez and Xarifa emerge from the 
somewhat conventional frame within which, amid amours and combats, 
the anonymous mass of the heroes of Moorish literature move. 

2. To the romantic fable are added historical characters: first the in- 
fante Don Fernando (1380-1416), who took Antequera from the Moham- 
medans in 1410, and whose intervention in the story is limited to a 
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chronological reference; then Rodrigo de Narvaez, who was a member of 
Don Fernando’s household, and who, after the reconquest, received from 
him the honor of being the first Christian governor of Antequera, being 
frequently called by his contemporaries Rodrigo de Antequera. His place 
in our story is important, but the importance of his réle is due not to its 
extent, but to its decisive character. By putting the Mussulman captive 
on parole, he determines the denouement, and gives a peculiar charm to 
the story, in which the rigorous keeping of the promise is combined with 
the free flights of passion. 

3. To afford a setting for these characters, whether fanciful like the 
two lovers, or historical like Rodrigo de Narvaez, our narrative refers 
with precision to various historical events, well known and duly estab- 
lished, which allow one to fix in time and space the plot and place of the 
story. The entire action passes in the triangle of country formed by the 
three towns of Coin, Cartama, and Alora. But while Alora has, in June, 
1484, already been regained from the Moslems, Coin and Cartama remain 
in their power until April, 1485. The story takes place, then, in the inter- 
mediate period of nine months, two or three years after the massacre of 
the Abencerrajes, 1482, which is one of its elements. 

If we consider separately first the historical characters and then the 
historical events, there is nothing that shocks the critic. But the edifice 
collapses the minute the characters and the events are brought together, 
for about three quarters of a century have elapsed between the characters 
who flourished around 1410 and the events that occurred between 1482 
and 1484. The historical improbability of the story springs simply from 
this juxtaposition of elements, each of which, taken by itself, remains 
irreproachably correct. How has this heterogeneous assemblage been pro- 
duced? The narrative in its simplest and most natural form probably told 
of the thwarted love of Abindarraez and Xarifa, and then of the act of 
generosity of a Christian knight, through which the obstacles were re- 
moved at the very moment they seemed to have become insurmountable. 
But the mere name of this cavalier is of little importance to the story, 
since the point is, above all, to incarnate in him, in the face of less noble 
Mussulmans, the ideal and anonymous virtues of the Christian, whereas 
the Grenadine setting, the massacre of the Abencerrajes, the frontier 
struggles, the proximity, now hostile, now cordial, of Mohammedans and 
Christians, are essential elements of the narrative, and the same en- 
semble, so favorable to its circumstances, would be found again at no 
other moment. It is therefore reasonable to assume that of the two his- 
torical elements of the story, events and characters, it is the former that 
from the first have, in their present form, made up a part of the recital, 
and that the latter, on the contrary, have been, not introduced, but merely 
denominated too late. Nothing prevents one from imagining a version of 
our story in which the Christian knight remained anonymous or was pro- 
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vided with a fictitious name; neither the interest of the plot nor the likeli- 
hood of its incidents would have been thereby appreciably diminished. 
But this anonymity did not suit an author in quest of readers; through 
the name given his hero, through the personality attributed to him, the 
author had a new means of insuring success. Why should he have neg- 
lected it? The version of the Coronica obviously comes from Aragon: it 
is precisely for this reason, perhaps, for the sake of communicating to it a 
local interest, that the characters whose names are involved in the plot 
have close relations, direct or indirect, with Aragon. The title Fragment 
of the Chronicle of the Illustrious Infante Don Ferdinand, by the very 
fact that it ill suits the story, reveals the tardy design of making a place 
in it for him who in all justice ought to have no place there. We must not 
forget that the Infante Fernando became king of Aragon in 1410, and 
that Rodrigo de Narvaez was his familiar, a criado of his house, as Pérez 
de Guzman tells us in his Generaciones e semblanzas. Both were merely 
naturalized Aragonese, attached to the country by neither race nor origin, 
so that there was in their adopted land all the more reason for celebrating 
them. This may explain their intervention in a story from which chro- 
nology seems to exclude them. The choice of the author was probably 
determined by an after-thought of local patriotism. 

Once introduced, they invade the story. Fernando figures in the title 
as though he were exercising his patronage over it. Rodrigo becomes 
the essential character. Today we are too much inclined to interest our- 
selves preferably in the loving couple, in the unfortunate courage of 
Abindarraez, in the fidelity of Xarifa; but readers of the sixteenth century 
did not judge the story as we do. In their eyes, the hero was Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, capable of practicing, even to the advantage of the hereditary 
enemy, the noblest and most costly Christian generosity. All the versions 
of the story that have come down to us insist on the exemplary character 
of this generosity: they glorify Rodrigo and the virtues he embodies. In 
El remedio en la desdicha, Lope too has felt the necessity of giving him a 
place apart. The love story of the two young infidels would alone have 
furnished an abundance of material, but this to Lope and his contem- 
poraries would have been to deform the tale by diverting its deep signifi- 
cance in favor of light and trifling themes. Lope has sought, not without 
some awkwardness, to interpret the figure of Narvaez in accord with his 
own epoch. By means of the Alora episode he wins for him the unani- 
mous approbation of the spectators and exalts him to this first place that 
it is important to secure for him. Thus Narvaez, who upon analysis seems 
introduced artificially into a story from which chronology and historical 
circumstances ought to have excluded him, becomes its hero and, as it 
were, its symbol, this fortune, in which the Infante Fernando has been as 
much as possible associated, having come to him from Aragon and from a 
writer eager to celebrate the great men of the country. 
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Mérimée compares in detail the three prose versions of the story, that 
of the Crénica, that of the Diana, and that of the /nventario of Villegas, 
now known to be very nearly contemporaneous, since the first goes back 
at most to 1550 and the other two bear respectively the dates 1561 and 
1565. They are not simple copies of anterior texts. The editor in each 
case has wished to amend the work of his predecessors. Hence certain 
liberties and slight innovations which, however restrained they may be, 
somewhat modify the physiognomy of the story. In the version of the 
Diana, especially appreciable is the editor’s independence of his models. 
It was necessary for him to avoid, as much as was possible, the disparity 
between the romance as a whole and a piece that was not presented there 
(as it was in the Jnventario) as a distinct member of an anthology of 
selections. By a visible effort, it was attached to the plot of the main 
story itself. A hors-d’ceuvre or digression, without doubt, but with an 
effort to conceal its adventitious character. To make it harmonize, the 
editor has especially developed the gallant and chivalrous side of the story. 
He has added one episode of his own invention, and on every occasion 
has stressed luxury of ornament, nobility of sentiment, the description of 
arms and garments, and especially that artificial brilliant mise en scéne 
which from the time of Amadis had constituted one of the necessary tra- 
ditions of the Spanish romance, and which was to assume in the Grena- 
dine romance exceptional importance. The editor of the Diana himself 
informs us that while writing he has examined several versions of the 
tale. Mérimée shows that we may surprise him almost in the very act of 
going through those that are today represented by the texts of the Crénica 
and the Jnventario. The parallelism of the three versions is, however, far 
from constant. That of the Diana seems inspired by the version of the 
Crénica, to the exclusion of that of the Jnventario. Very often concordant 
passages in the Crénica and the Diana are simply suppressed in the /n- 
ventario. The version of the latter more closely resembles that of the 
Crénica than does that of the Diana. A superficial examination might 
even cause one to believe that the /nmventario text is a reproduction of the 
Crénica, but upon closer scrutiny, one is convinced that if there is any 
reproduction at all, it is a corrected and revised reproduction, that is, that 
it ceases to be a copy to take on a value of its own. The most striking 
characteristic of the Jnventario is that it gives us a much easier and more 
rapid recital than that of the Crénica. It has more finesse and elegance, 
so that the reader carries away a better impression of the whole compo- 
sition. The phrases of the Crénica are entangled, too surcharged with 
useless details and incidental propositions; the Jmventario extricates itself 
from this dead weight. This effort toward simplification is often evident 
in the most minute details. The Jnventario expresses itself with less 
words, more directly. It displays more intelligence or, if you will, more 
correctness. The text of the novel, grossly altered in certain passages of 
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the Crénica, is presented in the Inventario in a form reasonable and logi- 
cal. But once the text of the former is the more satisfactory. The Jnven- 
tario modifies not only the form but at times the conduct of the tale. 
One must renounce the idea, alluring to Gallardo and Menéndez y 
Pelayo, of establishing between these three versions a sort of genealogy. 
The Diana does not derive from the Jnventario, nor does the Inventario 
derive from the Crénica. One may not say, either, that the version of the 
Inventario and that of the Diana, independently of each other, derive from 
the Crénica, for there are collusions in the version of the Jnventario and 
that of the Diana. Moreover the Crénica offers neither the interest nor 
the purity of a primitive text, but, on the contrary, in its faults has all the 
traits of a derivative. The three versions derive from an unknown arche- 
type. The Crénica of the Medinaceli library, much less ancient than 
anyone has believed it to be, since it does not go back beyond 1550, is 
without doubt the version most incorrect and the least chastened. But 
however mediocre it may be, it enriches with unity the extraordinary 
efflorescence of works that between 1550 and 1660 have taken up the 
theme of the love of the Abencerraje and the fair Xarifa. The most im- 
portant of these works Mérimée intended to study in another article. 
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Comedias Placenteras. By Marian C. Comfort and ANNA Mary BLAKE. 
Mexico, 1927. Published privately by the authors and for sale by Miss 
M. C. Comfort, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 216 pages. 


The authors write in the preface: “In my Spanish club work, I had 
great difficulty in finding program material, which was simple enough 
and yet had enough action to make it somewhat intelligible and interest- 
ing to those who knew little Spanish. Since it was necessary to provide 
an entertainment which would hold the interest of these as well as of 
those who were studying Spanish, I wrote several plays and entertain- 
ments which were given with great success.” There are fourteen brief 
playlets, from four to six pages in length, in this book, and a number of 
other suggestions regarding club work. In preparation for the presenta- 
tion of the plays, the book may be used for a class text as it contains a 
vocabulary. 


The Spanish World in English Fiction: a Bibliography. By Cony 

Sturcis. Boston: F. W. Faxon Company, 1927. 80 pages. 

Anybody who is looking for a novel or short story with a plot and 
setting in a Spanish-speaking country will find its title in this bibli- 
ography. Professor Sturgis has classified the titles by countries. He has 
not forgotten California and the Southwest. The author characterizes 
the more noteworthy novels by a sentence or two. This is an excellent 
book to recommend to your city library. 


Historia de las relaciones interestatuales de Centroamérica. Por Lavu- 
DELINO Moreno; prologo de Rarart ALTAMIRA. Madrid, 1928. 507 
pages. 

This is an authoritative and thorough book on a timely topic, com- 
pletely documented. The author is one of Altamira’s brilliant pupils. 
The volume forms the first of a series of monographs on important but 
hitherto insufficiently studied phases of American history. 


El nacimiento de la América espafiola. Por Juan B. TerAn. Tucuman, 
Argentina, 1927. 338 pages and index. 


The author, who is at present rector of the University of Tucuman, 
attacks the early history of Spanish America from a new angle, consid- 
ering only its most characteristic elements. History becomes the develop- 
ment of a certain number of topics, such as, the influence of the new 
environment; the results of intercourse with the native, especially the 
influence on family life through the absence of Spanish women; the 
religious character of the conquest; the economic life of the colonies; 
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the contrast between the laws and their enforcement; public spectacles ; 
the colonial city. The author asserts that he has made use only of docu- 
ments in forming his opinions. At the end of each chapter appears a list 
of the documents with some bibliographical notes. 


La muerte del Conde de Villamediana. Por Narcisco Atonso Cortés. 
Valladolid, 1928. 95 pages. 


Literary gossips from the days of Felipe III, beginning with Lope de 
Vega, have delighted to write of this poet, who insolently displayed a 
device “Son mis amores reales” and carried off in his arms from a burn- 
ing building the queen, Isabel de Borbén. Alonso Cortés has brought 
together all the verses and other material that were written about this 
Oscar Wilde of the seventeenth century during his lifetime and after his 
assassination. 


The Cid as a Courtly Hero: from the Amadis to Corneille. By Barsara 


MatTutka. New York: Institute of French Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 54 pages. 


This is an interesting study of the influence of the Amadis and kindred 
romances upon the character of the Cid as portrayed in literature. In the 
words of the author: “The transformation of the intrepid Cid into a 
courtly hero was largely due to a literary contamination from the prose 
romances. Through their influence two ideals, the national hero and the 
perfect knight, were blended into one person, into the Cid as he appears 
in Guillén de Castro and Corneille. His ruthless daring, his sanguinary 
valor were retained, but to these were added the magnificent gestures, the 
lofty aspirations, the chivalric behaviour of the Knights of Romance.” 


South America Looks at the United States. By Clarence H. Harine. 
New York, 1928. 243 pages. 


Professor Haring was assisted by the Bureau of International Re- 
search of Harvard University and Radcliffe College in taking a journey 
to the southern end of the continent. The results of his looking into public 
opinion in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile are given in this book. Despite 
the reversal of terms in its catchy title, the volume presents a most excel- 
lent survey of the present conditions of relations between the United 
States and South America, and particularly of public opinion there. The 
part which propaganda by Europeans plays in shaping this opinion is 
alluded to but not thoroughly investigated; though the activities of their 
native Latin-American agents, those who form societies in loud tones and 
live by writing anti-American articles and books, is well set forth. The 
real soul of the Latin-American, displayed in his literature, is neglected. 
The author is conscious of its existence, however, for he has two pitiable 
pages on the topic, mentioning the inevitable Maria, now fifty years of 
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age, and that still more venerable lady of seventy-five, Amalia. The latter 
he calls an “adventure-tale.” Caramba! Professor Haring senses the im- 
portance of a better knowledge of Spanish-American literature by our 
diplomatic representatives, for he says: “In Latin-American states it is 
much more the custom than with us to appoint writers, intellectuals, to 
diplomatic posts abroad. Whether on this account or not, it happens that 
among Latin-American diplomats a hostile aloofness with respect to the 
United States is surprisingly frequent.” 


El Vigia. Ensayos, Tomo 2. Unamuno, Pérez de Ayala, Hernandez Cata. 

Por José A. Batserro. Madrid, 1928. 401 pages. 

Although contemporaries place Unamuno’s essays above his novels, 
Balseiro thinks posterity may reverse this judgment. He devotes about a 
hundred pages to a sympathetic study of these severely criticized produc- 
tions. With greater thoroughness even, the essayist discusses the novels 
of Pérez de Ayala. By numerous quotations in support of his opinions, 
Balseiro gives a vivid picture of the intense realism of this novelist. In 
the Cuban, Hernandez Cata, the critic has a less promising subject. 

Balseiro is a native of Puerto Rico who has been winning a place for 
himself in the literary world of Madrid. For the first volume of El Vigia, 
published in 1925, he was awarded the “premio hispanoamericano” offered 
in that year by the Royal Spanish Academy. This volume contains a valu- 
able essay on the Porto Rican poet, José Gautier Benitez. For the lack of 
similar essays the literature of Puerto Rico is less well known than it 
deserves to be. 














REVIEWS 


Tierra de Jaguares por Hugo Wast. Buenos Aires, 1927. 


With his latest publication Hugo Wast has completed a series of 
historical novels, concluding the story which he has unfolded through 
Myriam la Conspiradora (1926) and Jinete de Fuego (1927). This series 
presents an extensive picture of a period that has been little treated in 
Argentine literature, namely, the turbulent years immediately following 
the birth of the new Republic, when the thousands of Spaniards living 
under the new régime dreamed and plotted the return of the dominion of 
the mother country. 

The daring heroine of these three novels, Myriam, is an expert sailor, 
who navigates her own boat along the banks of the Rio de la Plata. In 
Tierra de Jaguares she is fleeing before the Argentine forces and also 
searching for her father, who barely escaped execution for having con- 
spired the return of the Spanish troops. The thrilling adventures that 
Myriam encounters could be found only in the wild region through which 
she has to wander. In breathless anxiety the reader follows her experi- 
ences with hurricanes, attacks by savage Indians, stampedes of wild 
cattle, and encounters with fierce jaguars. At one time her fate seems 
hopeless, when she and her family are captured by the Republican soldiers, 
but, in the end, they are all freed and her father is pardoned through the 
mediation of a young Argentine captain who is in love with Myriam. 

Besides these fictitious characters, the novels present some of the 
well-known figures in Argentine history, who act according to the princi- 
ples for which they are famous. They help to depict the complicated 
political situation in 1812 and the years immediately following, which is 
discussed and explained by the author. 

Hugo Wast’s predilection for building fiction out of Argentine history 
is not new. In one of his early novels, La Casa de los Cuervos (1916), 
he portrays revolutions in the provinces around 1877; and in La Corbata 
Celeste (1920), he treats the bloody tyranny of Rosas, a period already 
familiar in literature through José Marmol’s Amalia. Hugo Wast has 
treated these periods with a sympathy and understanding inspired by his 
great love for Argentina, which permeates all of his novels. But in none 
of his previous historical works has he drawn a more comprehensive and 
sustained picture than in this recent series, in which he proves himself 
to be well versed in the history of his country. 

Tierra de Jaguares not only reflects the author’s previous historical 
novels but exemplifies almost all of the well-known qualities which have 
already made Wast’s name famous. Once again we see proof of his 
reputation as master in the art of telling an exciting story. In spite of 
the fact that he is dealing with a period not very familiar to the majority 
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of his readers, he does not burden his novel with unnecessary descriptions 
and detailed explanations. Action advances rapidly, and the story pro- 
gresses with such unexpected developments that the reader is kept con- 
stantly guessing as to what will happen next. 

It takes an unusual heroine to cope with this strenuous life. In fact, 
such are most of the women in the author’s novels. Hugo Wast is famous 
for his feminine portraits, and, with the exception of La Casa de los 
Cuervos and his first book, Alegre (1906), a woman always has the lead- 
ing réle. Myriam is indeed true to the general type of these characters. 
Her beauty is one of her minor attributes, for courage, keen intelligence, 
and ingenuity are needed in her adventurous life. She has complete 
control of her will and her actions, and, never despairing in the face of 
grave danger, she eventually comes forth successful. Her character is 
rather shown through her actions than by descriptions of her personality. 
From the beginning the reader is drawn to her and rejoices when she 
overcomes great difficulties through her own merits. In truth, Myriam 
is a most suitable heroine for a historical novel depicting these years of 
turmoil. 

Hugo Wast’s reputation by no means depends uniquely on his narra- 
tive skill, for he can also describe places and people in a most realistic 
manner. Certain descriptions of landscapes, vegetation, and animal life 
on the banks of the Rio de la Plata form clear and vivid impressions 
which will long remain in the mind of the reader. One learns to love the 
beauties of that wild and exotic region as if one were truly acquainted 
with it. 

These descriptive powers also serve the author well in character 
sketches. Hugo Wast has always been extremely skilful in presenting 
certain minor characters. A peon, a grandmother, a priest, or a servant 
will be remembered, even after the details of the story have been for- 
gotten. In several of his novels we have already seen vivid pictures of 
the gaucho as he is now found in Argentine country life. But never 
before has the author paid such attention to the Indian, who, whether as 
a dangerous savage or as a servant brought up in the city, displays his 
racial characteristics. This Indian servant girl who, relying on her in- 
herent primitive instincts and native astuteness, often saves Myriam, helps 
the reader to feel the beauty and fascination of the virgin forest. 

As yet, Hugo Wast is not well known in the United States, perhaps 
because only two of his novels, La Casa de los Cuervos and Valle negro, 
have been translated into English; to these the titles of The House of the 
Ravens and Black Valley, respectively, have been given. However, this 
situation will change as the screen versions makes his tales better known. 
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